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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


( YERMANY has demanded the abolition of the 26 per 
X cent. duty which is levied on German exports under 
the British and French Reparation Acts. The British and 
French Governments have been informed that if the duty is 
hot abolished it willbe inrpossible to earry through the pro- 
these treaties will have no 
chance of being ratified by the Reichstag. It is not likely, 
however, that either Great Britain or France will remove 
the duty. Mr. Parker Gilbert, 

tations, has written a letter in which he takes the view 


pound 


posed commercial treatics, as 





Agent-General for Repa- 


that th 26 ner cent. which is paid in 


ste tling outside Germany has disguised the transference 


duty 


of German marks abroad. Vor this reason he lays it 
down that the duty ought to be entirely controlled by 


the Agent-General. The British representative ou the 
Transfer had apparently taken the 
that the revenue fren the duty should be paid monthly 
to the Agent-Genenl, who could then ercdit it to the 
account of the Government. The German 
Gevernment would ten reimburse the German exporte 
The present expectaion is that Mr. Gilbert’s argument 
will prevail. 


Committe 


View 


‘ 
Grinan 


After all, Mr. Parker Giibert is only 
literally the functios prescribed for him in the Dawes 


carrying out 


Scheme. The 26 pe cent. duty, which has become the 
subject of this heatecagitation, was originally introduced 
by Mr. Lloyd Georgi as a means of transferring money 
from Germany to he foreign creditors without reference 
to the almost valueles mark. The real meaning of Mr. 
to be that 


acting though him, will decide what repa- 


Gilbert’s vigerous chim scem: the Transfer 
Comunitteec, 
ration payments, if ay, shall continue to be made by 
pei cent, 
method will be modied in any ease, 
Committee will 


instead of leaving tht to be 


means of the 26 duty. Ina 


as the Transfer 


way the old 


reimburse German 


done by the 


itsef exporters 
German 

Government. 

* ¥ * * 


If Germany thinksthat the retention of the duty, or 
at all events of the sower to levy the duty, means a 
kind ef additional rejaration payment she is mistaken. 
At least she is mistakn if she attributes to this country 
the intention of gettig more than is literally provided 
for. What France rally wants to do we cannot say, 
though it is coneeivaile that she thinks she has found 
in the duty a means ¢ exacting a little more than could 
properly be obtained by the Dawes Scheme as such. 
Theoretically all repantion payments have to be pooled, 
so probably we shail yet have complicated negotiations 
with France. The ore thing to keep clearly in mind at 
present is the essentia importance of maintaining intact 
the Dawes That takes the 


reparation business ort of the hands of politicians and 


‘ 7 } le 
scheme. scheme whol 


places it in the hards of financial experts. It is a 


principle with which ve must on no account interfere. 


* * * * 


On Wednesday in Cairo an attempt was made on the 
Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, under conditions which 

would be se and Ireland. 
The Sirdar was viight and in a 
crowded street, when a bomb was thrown by one of a 
group of Nationalist students, Th bomb did not explode, 


but the students closed in on 


life of the 
irecly Poss ble exe pt in Mey p 
| 


driving in broad 


the Sird: 
poured bullets into it at close range. 
dangerously wounded, the worst of his wounds being in 
His A.D.C., Captain Campbell, was 
wounded in the chest, and the chauffeur in ; 


is astonishing that thev were not all killed. 


the stomach. 


Tie assassins, 
without anybody trying to stop them, then cntered a 
taxi-cab which was waiting for them, and escaped, 
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The horror and sorrow expressed by the Egyptian 
Government are, no doubt, sincere. The Egyptians have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by such atrocities, 
and probably the officials know it. Nevertheless, Zaghlul 
Pasha and his colleagues have actively helped to create 
the political and moral atmosphere which gets into the 
brain of unbalanced students, and incites them, like a 
dangerous drug, to such deeds as that of Wednesday. 
he Egyptian rulers must be held to their responsibility. 
The degree of energy with which they track the assassins 
will be taken here as a test of their sincerity, 


* * * F 


Last Saturday afternoon in the Exzyptian Parliament 
Zaghlul Pasha created consternatim by announcing 
that his health no longer permitted him to remain in 
office and that he had just tenderec his resignation to 
King Fuad. Both Houses immediatly passed votes of 
confidence in the late Cabinet and adourned till Monday. 
The excitement was so great, hovwver, and so much 
pressure was brought to bear upon Zaghlul Pasha, that 
he visited the King within a few hows and withdrew his 
resignation. He made an announcment to this effect 
when he met his party at ParliamentHouse last Sunday. 
it is now generally accepted the Zaghlul resigned 
simply in order to prove that he ws indispensable. 

* * ~ : 


Ilis failure to make any impress)n upon the British 
Government with regard to the Suda and the retention of 
British troops in Egypt earned for im, of course, a good 
deal of criticism, the bitterness of wich was in proportion 
to the superfluous confidence with which he had often 
spoken about the certainty of makig the British Govern- 
ment give way. On his return tc Egypt Zaghlul tried 
to divert popular attention from hi:failure by developing 
what he thought would be an attactive programme of 
social reform. The Egyptians, however, were not 
to be diverted. As a last resort, tierefore, be staged his 
resignation, though why he shold have insisted so 
carefully upon the bad state of hishealth and taken the 
pains to draw a picture of himsclias a private member 
performing just such tasks as hishealth would permit 
remains rather mysterious. To British observers all 
this seems inartistic. But, then, te canons of Egyptian 
realism are no doubt quite differet from ours. 


* x: * w 


Much excitement has been caued in France by the 
publication in the @uvre of extrats which are said to 
have been taken from the note»ooks of the late M. 
Georges Louis. M. Louis was Fench Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg from 1909 to 1913 and according to his 
note-book M. Poincaré had a grea deal to do with the 
outbreak of the War. M. Poinaré is said to have 
stirred up the Russians to a pdnt of anger against 
Germany which they would not have reached unaided. 
The evidence offered is conversations with M. Pichon 
and M. Jules Cambon. We susrect that it will be 
iliscovered in due course that these “ revelations ”’ 
reveal little that is new. 


* * * & 


Tt has been known ever since the first publication of 
the official papers that Russia mobilized before war was 
certain. Those who lay, as we do, by far the greatest 
proportion of the blame upon Germany recognize that 
Russia could not possibly have sat still under such a 
threat to herself and her interests as was offered to her 
in July, 1914. Germany, of course, prefers to say that 
Russia caused the War by her mobilization. But we 
who do not at all accept the German arguments or 
excuses look back further and ask, What was the cause 


ee 


of the Russian mobilization? In these circumstances 
the proof—if there is proof—that M. Poincaré encouraged 
Russia to make preparations against her great enemy 
even in the days long before the War, is not to throw 
any new light on the origin of the War. Moreover, jt 
must. be remembered that the Guvre is a violent opponent 
of M. Poincaré. It may be, as the Times suggests, that 
the Cuvre, and other papers which see eye to eye with it, 
want to stop at the outset the development of the pew 
party which is being raised by M. Poinearé and y, 
Millerand. M. Poincaré has met the attack as might 
have been expected of him; he has absolutely denied 
the truth of what has been published and suggests that 
the extracts were forged. 
* « * & 


The French Parliament has shown a wise magnanimity 
in deciding to amnesty M. Caillaux. Since 1918 he had 
forfeited all civil rights and had also been for some time 
in prison. In the circumstances of the War his con- 
viction was intelligible, if it was not in a sense inevitable. 
Even before the War he was mistrusted by many French- 
men as one whose motives were international rather than 
French. Throughout the War he gloomily predicted the 
impossibility of victory, and advocated a peace by 
negotiation. Naturally this was an intensely unpopular 
policy which was obviously capable at the time of being 
called, simply and shortly, treason. M. Caillaux, devoid 
of the nationalistic sense which is usual in Frenchmen, 
made things worse for himself by consorting with shadowy 
and doubtful characters. Nevertheless, he is a man of 
brilliant financial abilities, and his convictions, so far as 
we can judge, have been sincere. His “ crimes” would 
not have been crimes if they had not been committed in 
war-time. It would be a tyrannical persecution of the 
individual to judge M. Caillaux now as he was judged 
during the War. It will be interesting to see what part 
he will now play in French politics. It seems to us that 
his broad European sense promises a co-operation with 
British ideas. 

” * K * 

Lord Parmoor sent a Ictter to the Times of Monday 
in which he said that much of the criticism of the Geneva 
Protocol came from persons who really objected to the 
principle of the League of Nations as such. “ When a 
policy is distrusted it is not diflicult to find detailed ob- 
jections.” Lord Parmoor agrees with Professor Gilbert 
Murray that the Protocol docs not affect in any way the 
power of review contained in Article XX. of the Covenant. 
Moreover, he points out that Article I. of the Protocel 
contains an undertaking to try to introduce into the 
Covenant amendments on the lines of the Articles of the 
Protocol. In general, Lord Parmoor argues that the 
critics of the Protocol overlook the fact that its provisions 
apply not to existing conditions but to conditions as they 
would be after there had been an agreed reduction of arma- 
ments. Inthe same issue of the Times there was a welcom 
letter from Professor S. E. Morison, Professor of Americat 
History at Oxford, who described his impression that 1 
America the League had gained prestige from the propos d 
Disarmament Conference. Finally, he made the very 
sagacious remark that the best way to ensure American 
co-operation was for Europe to show that she could get 


on without it. 
* * * * 


We wish, all the same, that Lord Parmoor had not 
assumed that so much of the dislike of the Gencva Protocol 
comes from those who at heart mistrust the whole idea o 
the League. It is certain that there are a great many 
ardent supporters of the League who are frightened 
by the dangers which they think they detect in the 
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Protocol. No doubt they often exaggerate these dangers, considerably more than twice that of all the other sbips. 


put the sincerity of their alarm remains. There is Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, for example, who has come to the 
conclusion that the Protocol docs, in effect, place the 
British Navy at the disposal of an International Court. He 
regards that as an impossible policy. Nevertheless, 
he does not advocate the rejection of the Protocol without 
the most careful inquiry and an earnest attempt to save 
all that is good in it. Whatever happens, “ Great 
Britain must carry the Dominions with her.’”? On the 
other hand, he hopes that the Dominions will not severally 
reject the Protocol without full consultations with Great 
Britain. After all, to meet the Protocol with a mere 
negative would make the proposed Disarmament Confer- 
ence impossible and would produce a very bad inter- 
national atmosphere. 


* * * * 


The Liberal Party is not only fighting for its existence 
against external opponents but is also suffering from an 
internal struggle which must be decided before the party 
can make outward progress. The Daily News of Friday, 
November 14th, published a letter from Captain Wedg- 
wood Benn in which he declared that lack of machinery 
was not responsible for the Liberal defeat at the General 
“The vital thing,” he says, “is the loss 
of trust. The people have no confidence, and rightly 
so, in Mr. Lloyd George.” Captain Wedgwood Benn 
then points out that some of Mr. Lloyd George’s followers 
in the present Parliament have expressed their willingness 
to support a Conservative Government, and he adds, 
“TI desire to say plainly that I cannot acknowledge in 
any way direct or indirect Mr. Lloyd George as my leader 
in the House of Commons.” 

* ~ * * 


Election. 


If Captain Wedgwood Benn spoke for the majority 
of the forty Liberal members the end of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s great influence in the party would be 
within sight, but it seems that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
followers have a slight majority. Perhaps the coming 
Liberal Convention will throw more light on the subject. 
According to the Westminster Gazette the chief subjects 
with which the Convention will deal are: placing of a 
Liberal candidate in every constituency; raising an 
adequate fund on a democratic basis ; a joint declaration 
of policy by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. In 
the Daily Chronicle of last Saturday there was an 
article by Mr. Lloyd George himself. The sense of it 
was that there must be “ no proscriptions ” within the 
party and that unity was essential. That is all very true 
and all very well, but it comes from the one man who 
seems to nearly half the Liberal Party to make unity 
impossible, 

* * * #* 

The Sunday Times of last Sunday published an article 
on the future of British shipping by Lord Inchcape 
which was cheerful reading. Lord Incheape declares his 
belief that the needs of the world in the way of manu- 
lactures, irrigation and agriculture, and so on are so urgent 
that they are bound to be met, and that the mere act of 
meeting them will involve an intensive development of 
transport and chiefly, of course, of shipping. He thinks 
that this improvement will be greatly aided by the awaken- 
ing recognition among British workers that only upon the 
exchange of productive labour can human prosperity 
be based. The statistics which Lord Inchcape provides 
Show that in the first nine months of the present year 
67 per cent. of the tonnage entering ports of the United 
Kingdom was British and in the same period 64 per cent. 
of the tonnage clearing from the ports was British. In 
other words the total so far this year for British ships is 


The challenge from foreign shipping has been growing 
weaker, not stronger. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday, the Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
inspected the new Air Station at Cardington, near 
Bedford. It is proposed that Cardington shall be the 
departure and arrival point for airships carrying Imperial 
mails, The great airship, ‘R101,’ which is about to 
be built, will be the first to be constructed of steel. 
According to an account in the Daily Express she will 
be able to lift 155 tons, including 75 tons allotted for 
fuel, water ballast, goods and passengers. It is hoped 
that she will be ready for her trials by the end of 1926. 
It is proposed to have services to Egypt, India, Australia, 
Cape Town and Canada. Australia, it is believed, will 
be brought within ten days of Great Britain. 

* + * * 

The Cabinet has decided not to sell the State’s shares 
in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The British Govern- 
ment owns five million out of roughly nine million ordinary 
shares issued by the Company. Last year an offer of a 
little over £3 15s. per share was made to the Government. 
This meant a profit of nearly £3 a share. Mr. Baldwin's 
first Administration was considering the offer when it 
fell from power. ‘The Labour Government decided 
not to sell the shares. The Political Correspondent 
of the Daily News says that the reasons for this 
decision were first, that it would not be in the 
national interest to let the shares pass to a Combine 
and secondly that the shares ought to be held on behalt 
of the Navy for whose sake the original investment was 
made—very good reasons which remain valid, 

* * * of 


Signs are gathering that the new Postmaster-Gencral 
Sir William Mitchell-Thomson, will be urged when 
Parliament mects to restore penny postage. As the 
Post Office has a surplus there is no reason at all why he 
should not do this. If, however, the principle on which 
the Post Office should work is properly regarded it will 
be seen that the justification of the penny post even 
in these days does not come from the mere existence 
of a surplus. Rowland Hill made the great discovery 
that the Postal Service did not pay simply because the 
charges were excessive. He did not say “To reduce 
the charge nine-fold will mean a nine-fold loss.” That 
is an argument worthy only of men who base their 
policy on paper arguments. Tle said rather, “* The Postal 
Service is utterly inadequate and does not pay simply 
because too much is charged. If we reduce the postage 
to 1d. the vastly increased use of the Post Office will 
bring in such a revenue as was never dreamed of.” 

Of course, Rowland Hill made the additional dis- 
covery, which was the really original thing in his agita- 
tion, that a uniform 1d. postage for all distances would 
pay. He based his belief on the fact that the handling 
of a letter—that is to say, the labour involved in collecting 
and delivering—was the same whether the letter travelled 
cight hundred miles or only one mile. That truth 
does not, of course, concern us now. But the restoration 
of penny postage would probably not only pay the Post 
Oflice as a Department, but would incidentally give 
a real impetus to trade. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101% ; Thursday 
week, 161,45 ; a year ago, 100}. 

3} per cent, Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 795 
Thursday week, 79}; a year ago, 76 j;. 
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TOPICS 


THE 


OF THE 


AND THE 
HOUSE 


SLUM 


*“ FEXELESE are things,” said Cromwell to his Parliament, 

“for which God will call you to answer.” 
Why will not Mr. Baldwin tell the new Parliament that 
of the slums? I am sure he feels the horror and the 
shame of the slums as much as any man in the nation, 
and is in his heart passionately anxious to eradicate 
this infamy. But will he proceed to action, with all 
its difliculties and dangers ? 

Why is it that the slums are not abolished? We have 
been talking about the slums, inquiring into slums, 
legislating about slums, for the past forty years, and 
yet the slums are still standing where they ought not 
as utter an abomination of desolation as that which once 
defiled the Temple and Mount Zion. Is it because 
we are hypocrites and only pretend that our hearts 
bleed to see men, women. and children huddled together 
in dirt and darkness, ten together in rooms which should 
not hold more than three? No. Is it that we have 
grudged or could not find the money to put matters 
right ? No. What was the then?) What is 
it now ? 

We left the slums standing, even Ict them add to their 
number, because we neglected to be active and practical, 
because we failed to will the means as well as will the 
When the Government, or a municipality, or other 
public body, or a semi-public body like a charity or a 
university, or, again, a private landlord, determines to 
get rid of a slum, he is at once faced with the problem 
of displacement. Where are the people living in the 
shim to live while the slum is being pulled down and 
rebuilt ? So great and pressing, indeed, is the shortage 
of even voof-cover for men’s heads that only a 


reason 


end. 


very 
bold man will now be a party to lightly destroying even 
the worst and dirtiest dwelling. The sanitary colficials 
in many places, rural as well as urban, have, for this 
reason, almost stopped condemning houses as unfit for 
human habitation. They feel under existing conditions 
that if isa farce todo so. They can be so easily countered 
with the question, not ironic, but strictly practical, 
* But isn’t a road, or an open ficld, or a ditch, even 
less fit for habitation by young children, old men and 
women, and expectant mothers than the house you are 
closing ?” 

“Why not put the slum people in some of the new 
houses which, after all, are springing up everywhere, 
though, no doubt, not in’ suflicient numbers?” The 
answer is that most of these new houses are already 
ws The 
young people who want to marry must have a chance. 
“ They will really appreciate and respect and look after 
the new houses, whereas the ‘ Slummers’ would not.” 
Besides, the slum people already have roofs of a sort over 
their heads. Also, they are accustomed to their sur- 
roundings and incapable of further demoralization, &c., 
&e., &e.’ So runs the wretched argument ! 

“ Tlow, then, is it to be dealt with?” In the way in 
which competent commanders have dealt with the similar 
argument that the enemy's position was too strongly 
held to be assaulted, or that the force available for 
attack was insufficient, or that it would cost too many 
men, or that it was a good general principle to wait a 
little, or, finally, that things could not be worse and might 
improve later, if not rashly handled. Such arguments 
may sound good, may even be goed, per se; but their 


and often three or four times over. 


bespoke ” 


a 


practical value depends entirely on the need for dislodging 
the enemy. If it is absolutely necessary, means for g 
successful attack, however costly, must be devised ang 
used, and used quickly. Here, then, we reach the ery 
of the whole matter. We have got to take action. The 
policy of doing nothing, though it secms so innocent, 
is in reality pushing rashness and recklessness to the 
limit. 

Here is our proposal. When a slum area in town or 
country or a single house has been condemned as unfit 
for human habitation, or ought to be so condemned and 
has not been only for the reasons given above, the 
people should be got out and the houses closed within 
six weeks, or at the most in two months. The way to do 
this is the way of war. Suppose a general finds that he 
must have a large body of troops at a particular place 
by a particular date. The War Oflice gives crdaus to 
have the necessary buildings put up, either at home 
or in the field—buildings which, whatever they may 
look like outside, are perfectly comfortable, and in 
The materials 
usually employed are wood, or concrete, or corrugated 


every way fit for human occupation. 


iron, or steel plates or asbestos, or rubberoid, or other 
such material stretched over frames. The houses are, that 
is to say, made of materials which can be manufactured 
in mass and assembled where needed like a lord ear. 
The moment an order has gone forth that a slum or 
single house is uninhabitable, a public authority must 
of the houses 
required, and not only for a portion of the slum dwellers, 
but for all of them. 
houses must be performed, in my opinion, not by the 
local authority, though it local 
authority, but by the Central Government. If the thing 
is left to the local .authority the temptations to doing 
nothing or too little might prove irresistible. Our publie 
authorities are not as a rule corrupt, but occasionally 


at once ensure the erection emergency 


This duty of providing cimergency 


may be through the 


they have on them too many representatives, if not of 
least’ of Again, 
the municipalities themselves are often slum ownes 


slum owners, at small householders. 


and terrible sinners in the matter of delay, thouch | 
admit that it is easy to see the way in which they have 
their habit of Again, 
the financial qucs ion is often a great difficulty. There- 
fore we would have an ad hoe body created under the 
Ministry of Health, to be called say ‘ Commissioners 
for Dealing with Insanitary Dwellings,” or 
“The Slum Authority.” It should he the 
the local sanitary inspectors to report all houses judged 
unfit for human habitation not only to the Commis- 


slipped into procrastination. 


shortly, 


{ 


business olf 


sioners but to their own local employers. Finally, 
the Commissioners should be prepared to consider 
evidence from non-official sources that certain habita- 
tions are insanitary and should be condemned. In that 


case they would send their own inspectors. 

As soon as it was decided that a building or area was 
unfit 
again as if under war conditions, should make provision 


for human habitation, the Commissioners, acting 


for the required number of emergency houses. For 
this purpose they should be given power to take tem- 
porary possession of unoccupied land, paying, of course, 
proper compensation. Such ground should in the first 
place. and if suitable, be requis.tioned from the Ager 
Publicus. By this I mean any land belonging to a public 
authority, or subject to public uses, as are, of course, 
the lands of the Crown, of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and of all endowed charities and other public 
institutions. In the rare cases in which no land, public 
or private, could be found which woud be convenient 
for the purpose, then, much as I hate the dishevelment 
of our towns, I would without a moment's hesitation 
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erect the necessary houses in public parks or recreation 
grounds, as was done in the War. To do that would be 
a proof to people that the Government really meant 
business and were not going to let obstacles, selfish 
or aesthetic, interfere with winning their war against the 
slum. 

A point to be met in the closing of slums has to do with 
compensation. A man has no more right to let an 
insanitary and, therefore, poisonous house than he has 
to sell poisonous drugs or poisonous fvod. Therefore, 
there is no hardship, economic or moral, in adopting the 
principle that no man must receive money for the sale 
or hire of commodities which have been declared to 
be insanitary. The moment, therefore, that any dwelling 
is declared to be unfit for habitation, all rent must 
automatically whether it has been possible 
or not to get the dwellers to leave. I would not, 
however, let even a public authority collect rents for 
sums. The result would be that everybody concerned 
would be anxious to get the slums emptied. Then must 
come the order for immediate demolition. Otherwise 
sooner or later the people will sneak back, as the monks 
Thomas, Lord 


eease, 


did when the Abbeys were dissolved. 
Cromwell, it may be remembered, dealt with that prob- 
lem wisely, if brutally. ‘* The only way to get rid of the 
rooks is to cut down the rookery ” was his slogan. As 
soon as the houses were demolished by, or under, the 
superintendence of the Commissioners the land would 
either be handed back to its owners, for them to deal 
with, or else obtained at a reasonable price by the munici- 
pality and the new houses required would be erected 
thereon—unless there were some good reasons against 
rebuilding on the old site. In almost all cases, however, 
there must be new houses or blocks of houses put up 
in compensation for the old dwellings. Otherwise the 
emergency houses would turn into permanent houses, 
though here it may be said that probably it would be 
necessary to make a rule that in no case must the re- 
building on the slum or on equivalent area be longer 
delayed than two years. Though in many cases the 
emergency houses would be taken down and moved on to 
some other place, there would also be a great many cases 
in which the emergency houses would prove, and they 
certainly would in the case of wooden and steel houses, 
capable of becoming permanent contributions to the 
housing problem, or at any rate, contributions that would 
At this moment there are wooden 
hutments in use at Aldershot which were put up 
as emergency hutments at the time of the Crimean 
War. 

The questions, What are the best forms of emergency 
houses ? How rapidly can they be erected ? What will be the 
cost and what are the conditions of suitability? cannot be 
I hope, however, to deal with them 
The experience which I 


last fifty or sixty years. 


discussed to-day. 
in a practical spirit next week. 
acquired at the Cheap Cottages Exhibition at the Garden 
City some twenty years ago leads me to believe that the 
problem of the emergency |] ouse is by no means as 
difficult as it seems, and that it can be solved without 
undue expense, if it is thoroughly investigated in the 
light of publicity. The essential point is that the matter 
should not merely be talked about, or written about, 
but that actual experimental emergency houses should 
be put up in order that there may be judgment as to 
which kinds are the best fitted for use in present circum- 
stances. But, remember, such emergency houses must 
not be allowed to shade off into something of a different 
character. We must never forget that they are buildings 
of oceasion and of use, and not flimsy little villas, or 
“Cosy Cots.” 
| J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


THE STRUGGLE 


THE 


FOR OPPOSITION 


LIBERAL-LABOUR WAR 


/ CURIOUS situation has once again arisen in the 
4% politics of the country.  Polities are always thi 
story of a struggle and almost always the story of a 
struggle for power. But at this moment that direct 
The Unionist Party 


has secured offiee and power, probably for at least four 


primary struggle has been decided. 
or five years, very likely for eight or ten. But, however 
long that period may be, it must have an end. The 
Unionists must some day be succeeded in oflice by seme 
other political party. So now the significant struggle in 
British politics is concentrated on the question of which 
of the two other parties in the State shall some day suecee:| 
the Unionist. The scene has changed. The struggle 
to-day is not for power but for opposition—a struggle 
for the right to be the recognized “ alternative Govern- 
ment.” 

Whatever mistakes Mr. MacDonald made during the 
election, and they were many and grave, 
of the situation was right. The struggle between In- 
dividualism and Socialism was decided in favour of the 


; oa Ne 
his onalvsis 


former at the very outset; there remained, however, a 
bitter and most important struggle. It was between the 
Labour Party and the Liberal Party, and the prize at 
stake was not the mere opportunity of office on one par- 
It was much greater than that The 
prize was nothing less than the right to be the recognized 
‘** Progressive Party” of Great Britain-—the right to 
the inheritance of the tradition of Cromwell, of Fox, 
and of Gladstone. Mr. MacDonald scems to have felt 
this great issue. When he showed his hatred of the 
Liberals, he was expressing, perhaps untactfully and 


ticular occasion. 


undesirably, but in his own instinctive Highland way, 
his acute realization of the gravity of the crisis. 

One election has not and could not decide so great a 
question as this, but on the whole Labour has gained 
ground on the Liberals. In the years immediately 
following the Armistice the battle by which Labour 
established itself as one of the great parties of the State 
was fought out. The result of the 1922 election marked 
the Labour gain in the first round. The result of the 
1923 election, by which it was seen that Labour profited 
slightly more than the Liberals by the anti-Conservative 
swing, and the assumption of oflice by Labour, marked 
the end of that first battle. The fall of the Labour 
Government marked the beginning of a new and decisive 
war between the rival ‘ forees of Progress,” a war in 
which quarter is neither asked nor given, and whieh can 
end only in the practical elimination from politics of one 
side or the other. 

The recent election was the first 
may be said to have resulted in a costly success for Labour. 
At the price of 40 seats, nearly a quarter of the Party’s 
total of seats, Labour saw its rival reduced from 150 to 40 


engagement. It 


seats. This was undoubtedly a great success. It pre- 
vented the reopening of the question of which party 
was the official Opposition in this Parliament. It has 
affected the prestige of the Liberals very severely. 
Indeed, at first sight it might be assumed that this one 
engagement had settled the whole war, and that there 
was nothing left to do but to round up the stragglers. 
On paper the position which Labour has secured seems 
impregnable, Its five million supporters in the country 
form what is undoubtedly a very solid block of opinion 
which sincerely believes in Labour doctrines. In its 
Socialistie proposals, however mistaken they are, the 
coherent programm:> 
And it has. been 


party undoubtediy possesses a 


which it can put before the country, 
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able to show that it possesses leaders who have the 
capacity to play a great part in public life. Against this 
the Liberals seem to have little to offer. Although they 
have many extremely acute brains which can think out 
and expound able schemes for the amelioration of some 
of the ills of to-day, it is extremely difficult to display 
these schemes as a coherent whole with a guiding principle, 
such as Socialism, running through them. Thus, it is 
difficult to catch the imagination of the electorate with 
Mr. Keynes’s currency reform, or Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy for the mines. They may both be excellent 
proposals, but they do not appear to form integral parts 
ef a new doctrine. It is true that the Liberal Party 
still commands great financial resources, and may be 
able to put into practice Mr. Asquith’s threat of placing 
a candidate in every one of the 615 constituencies ; 
but, after all, the effect of this would in very many cases 
simply be to secure the return of a Labour member. 
At the last election the pact between the Liberal and 
Unionist Associations cost the Labour Party at least 
25 seats. If not only this pact were broken, but a new 
Liberal candidate appeared in every other constituency, 
a great number of Liberals would almost certainly only 
succeed in splitting the anti-Socialist vote and giving the 
seat to Labour. 

These calculations, however, are all based on an 
assumption that the Labour Party is able to show 
itself to the country as a_ genuine, constitutional 
political organization, not differing in kind from those 
with which the British people is familiar. In particular, 
Labour must be able to demonstrate that it has no con- 
nexion with the Communist Party, and is not in any way 
subject to foreign influences. You cannot inherit the 
tradition of Cromwell if you are suspected of the forcign 
policy of Charles Il. However unfounded these suspicions 
of the Labour Party may be, they undoubtedly exist in the 
minds of a considerable part of the population. And it 
is not enough for the Labour leaders to know that they 
are unfounded. They must by their actions be able to 
demonstrate conclusively that they are unfounded. 
We do not pretend that this is an casy matter, but 
suspicion has now been aroused, and the only way that 
the Labour Party can allay it is by proving itself as 
patriotic and essentially British as ey other party. 
We are inclined to believe that if it can do this the 
attempted Liberal resurrection is foredoomed to failure. 
But it is a large “If.” The Labour Party, by its 
very constitution, by the rapidity of its growth, and the 
consequent lack of cohesion in its elements, is extremely 
apt to do—and what is almost more important, to appear 
to do—very foolish things. Was it not Lenin himself who 
spoke of “the infantile disease of Leftism with which 
political parties are infected” ? The Labour Party 
must get over this infantile disease, but in doing so it 
must not kill its own soul. The problem is not an casy 
one, and it can be solved only by the wisest leadership. 
If it is not solved, then the Liberal Party may still have a 
brilliant future before it. We can easily imagine a great 
Liberal revival based on the natural swing of the pendulum, 
but a swing of opinion unwilling to support a Labour 
Party which appeared to be compromised with extremist 
and foreign influences. 

Another factor in the situation will, of course, be the 
success of the Unionist Government in evolving a genuine 
constructive programme. If they succeed, the swing 
of opinion, when it comes, will be both gentle and short, 
and will benefit a Liberal Party or a moderate and con- 
stitutional Labour Party. If, on the other hand, the 


Unionist Government were to relapse into torpor, then 
the extremists might be given their opportunity for 
harm, 





THE RYLANDS LIBRARY 
By Sir Atrrep Horktnson 


| inva in October the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the opening of the John Rylands Library wag 
celebrated in Manchester, but the occasion was one of far 
more than local interest. How widespread and important 
the work of the Library has become is well shown in ay 
interesting volume which has just been published giving 
an account of its contents and its operations during a 
quarter of a century. It is a wonderful record of an idea 
nobly conceived, and carried out with a wise foresight and 
unstinted liberality. The Founder, Mrs. Rylands, in 
the provision she made certainly showed how she too 
rejected “the lore, of nicely calculated less or more.” 
She desired that the building and its contents should be 
the best possible, and never considered the cost in carrying 
out her object. When the freedom of the City of Man- 
chester was conferred on her at the time when the Library 
was opened it was truly said :— 


or 


Chis has not been a matter in which a rich person said, 
‘There is so much money to spend—spend it,’ and who then had 
Jeft it. Mrs. Rylands has herself from the very beginning taken 
the keenest interest in and has devoted almost all her tine, almost 


all her thought to, this great work. She has not only done this 
as regards the building and its arrangements, but also in regard 


to the seloction of treasures that were to be found within the walls 
of the library.” 

The first great addition to those treasures was the pur- 
chase from the late Lord Spencer of the Althorp collection, 
But for the prompt and decisive action of Mrs. Rylands 
the whole of that collection would have left the cowutry, 
It is pleasant to remember how Lord Spencer some years 
afterwards visited the Library and, in spite of natural 
personal regrets at the departure of the books from 
Althorp, expressed his deep satisfaction that the collection 
had been kept together, beautifully housed and made 
available for the use of scholars from all over the world. 
Subsequent gifts of rare books, judiciously selected, fol- 
lowed year by year, and it is estimated that between the 
opening of the Library and her death in 1908 Mrs. Rylands 
must have spent about £200,000 upon additions to her 
original gift. Then by her will she “ made further pvro- 
vision for the upkeep and development of the Library 
which has enabled the Trustees and Governors to ad- 
minister it ina manner worthy of the ideals of the Founder.” 
That administration has been carried on by Governors 
under a constitution carefully thought out by the Founder 
herself. The Council contains representatives of the 
City, and the University, and from various religious deno- 
minations who have worked together with perfect harmony, 
and the scholars and men of business thus associated 
have regularly adopted a liberal policy in extending the 
usefulness of the Library as far as possible. 
however, connected with the Institution would agree 
that the main credit for its development and vearly 
increasing usefulness is due to the untiring labour, the 
business capacity, the knowledge, and above all! the 
kindliness and far-sighted vision of the Librarian, Dr. 
Guppy. From him and from his staff everyone who 
wants to learn from books or pursue any investigation 
has a hearty welcome and receives the fullest information. 
The treasures are not only carefully collected and pre- 
served, but well catalogued and arranged and made 
accessible to all users, from the distinguished scholars 
who come from a distance to consult the rarest works to 
the young student who is beginning his first original 
researches. 

The building, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, is 
worthy of its contents. It took nine years to erect, and 
it has truly been said—as regards the interior at least— 
that “no finer has been erected in this or in any other 


Everyone, 
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country during the present generation.” He had a free 
hand as regards expense, but the choice of site was un- 
fortunate. It was too small and shut in, except on a 
small frontage to Deansgate, by other buildings, some of 
them of the meanest description. It was only with great 
difficulty that some land at the back was recently acquired 
for extensions that were absolutely necessary. It was, 
however, encouraging to hear the Lord Mayor state his 
opinion that the Corporation might do something to 
make the surroundings of the Library more suitable. 

One example of its activities calls tor special notice. 
Readers of the Spectator may remember how attention 
has been ‘called from time to time in its columns to the 
steps that were being taken to reconstitute the Library 
of the University of Louvain which was burned by the 
Germans in August, 1914. Among the speakers at the 
recent celebrations was Professor Henri de Vocht, of the 
University of Louvain. He had come to bring the con- 
eratulations of his University and to express its gratitude 
for the valuable gift of books that had been sent them 
from Manchester. The ashes of the library of Louvain 
had hardly ceased to smoulder before the Council of the 
Rylands Library determined to take steps for helping 
to provide a new one, and from that time the work of 
collection, selection, arrangement and cataloguing was 
euried on steadily by Dr. Guppy and his staff until about 
50,000 volumes have now been delivered at Louvain. 

“The rest of the world” (said Professor de Vocht) “‘ sent us 
books without order or discrimination. From the Rylands Library 
have been assigned the choicest, the most useful and the most 
valuable books on every subject and in every science, not one 
incomplete, not one double. The war cry *‘ Remember Louvain’ 
has changed, now it is * Louvain remembers.’ ”’ 

To quote again from the commemorative record it is 
well said that :— 

“As we look back over these twenty-five years wo cannot help 
feeling that this anniversary is an occasion which unites the past, 
the present, and the future in happy association. It awakens 
feelings of intense gratitude for a great bestowal followed by a 
great bequest, which makes the horizon of the future bright with 
hope since in accordance with the wish and intention of the Founder 


these benefactions are being devoted to the encouragement of 


scholarship and original investigation. It is a great object lesson 


as to the worthy uses of wealth.” 


THE FEASIBILITY OF THE DAWES 


SCHEME 
SOME GERMAN OPINIONS 


VISIT to Germany confirms the impression that 
- opinion there generally welcomes the Dawes plan. 
It is considered by a long way the most hopeful basis 
for the payment of reparations that has been hitherto 
put forward. Even the Right, who attacked it re- 
peatedly in the Reichstag, did so on grounds more or less 
admittedly political rather than financial. The agrec- 
them an excellent opportunity of accusing 


ment gave 


the Government of a weak betrayal of the interests of 


the Fatherland. 
made with the Allies by any other Government which 
would not be savagely and vociferously condemned by 


Although no compromise could be 


this apparently intransigent party, there is good reason 

to suppese that had they themselves been in power at 

the time of the submission of the Dawes plan, little 
1 


iy would have been made about its acceptance. 


and foremost, to the 


diflieu 

This unanimity is due, first 
lact that the Dawes plan is the first scheme for the pay- 
ment of reparations which has any contact with reality ; 
Which takes into account not only the justice and the 
such and such payments, but also the 
possibility of their being made. Secondly, the plan, what- 


necessity of 


ever its actual merits and demerits, looks extremely well 
on paper. As therefore it has been in operation for 
so brief a time, none of its faults have become apparent, 
so there is as yet no disillusionment. And, lastly, 
the success of the foreign loan has aroused considerable 
confidence. In spite of the unanimity of German opinion 
in regarding the Dawes plan as the best so far produced, 
it is sharply divided about the question of the possibility 
of its complete fulfilment. The bankers tend, on the 
whole, to be the optimists, while the manufacturers tend, 
with some notable exceptions, to be pessimists. For the 
industrialists generally, during the inflation which they 
are widely believed to have encouraged for that purpose, 
augmented their manufacturing plant on a colossal scale, 
so that now that the curreney is once more stable and 
exceedingly scarce, they are left with these vast factories 
and no money with which to run them. In a word, the 
fluidity of their capital has vanished. In order to restart 
their works they have to borrow fresh capital, for which 
they often have to pay as high a rate as 18 per cent. 
With this fabulously expensive capital they have to 
buy fresh stocks of raw material in the expensive worl 
market. ‘Taxation is extremely heavy, and the German 
workman will not be willing any longer to take lower 
wages than those which prevail over the rest of Europe. 
In view of these circumstances the pessimism of the 
majority of the industrialists is not remarkable. It 
would, indeed, be surprising to hear that a Germany in 
this condition, with several rich provinces taken from her, 
could hope to pay yearly in reparations a sum two and a 
half times the size of the surplus of her exports over her 
imports in 1913. And this at a time when her imports 
actually exceed her exports! And yet this is exactly 
what a small and enterprising group believe that she 
can do. They argue roughly along these lines: We have, 
they say, vast equipment for production. This organiza- 
tion can—will—start producing on an immense scale 
directly it is supplied with adequate capital. This capital 
will begin to pour into Germany directly she is entirely 
free from the twin spectres of monetary chaos and re- 
newed French aggression. The success of the Renten- 
mark and the basis of the loan for the new currency 
seem to ensure security from the first, while France's 
participation in the loan and her anxiety to be paid 
ensure immunity from the second. If the Allies 
are sincere in their desire to receive reparations, the 
will be bound to give every facility to German trade. 
Even under these circumstances we may fail to pay t! 
whole sum required. But that is, on the whole, unlikely. 
If we succeed, Germany will have become so powerful an 
organization for production that when payments cease 
England and America will no longer be able to compete 
seriously with her for the trade of the world. 

Chimerical as this hope sounds, it would be difficult 
to set limits to the accomplishments of a nation which 
could raise such sums as those demanded under the 
plan. ‘‘ We shall be able to raise the 
member of this group told me, “ but you will find 
yourselves unable to absorb it—that will be the first 
difficulty.” 

The other, but more moderately, optimistic group is 
largely composed of bankers. Their comparative optimisin 
primarily rests upon the smaller but surer basis of their 
own dominance in the German commercial life of to-day, 


money,” a 


a dominance which is the result of the shortage of capital 
and the consequent high rates of interest which they are 
able to obtain for it. Secondly, their optimism rests 
upon their belicf in the inability of the Allies to absorb 
reparations on a really large scale, and the consequent 
nxecessity for drastic changes in the Dawes plan itself, 
Uninstructed public opinion throughout the country, 
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although it is staggered by the size of the sums payable 
by Germany under the plan, remains favourably disposed 
towards it, in a vague, groping way. It is pretty clearly 
understood, also, that until England is permitted by 
America to forge her European debt, any possible solution 
of the War Debts Reparations vicious circle is out of 
the question. “ The reparations problem,” a director 
of a great Berlin bank said to me, “ is no longer a Franco- 
German one; it has become an Anglo-American onc.” 
JouN RoTnenstein. 


AMERICA REVISITED 
Il. FUNDAMENTALISM 
By Juntan S. Huxpiry 


FEXUERE is on this continent a combat between a 
certain type of theological orthodoxy and Science 
between the literalism of the “ lower” and more old- 
fashioned Protestant Churches of America and modern 
naturalism, whether emitted by unbelieving scientists or 
vipers within Mother Church’s bosom. 
Fundamentalism is the extreme theological reaction in 


by modernist 
this dispute. It is usually supposed to be a specilic 
challenge of hard-shell Christianity to the theory of 
Evolution; and although this is not strictly accurate, 
since the Fundamentalists have taken their stand in a 
number of other equally ultimate ditches, it is true that 
it is round this particular ditch that the real fight rages. 

To many in England it will seem inconceivable that 
such a fight can really rage in “ this so-called twentieth 
century.” It may ke inconceivable, but it is a sober 
inact. There now exist States in which it is a punishable 
offence to teach Darwinism in any State-aided institution ; 
there are others in which it is permissible to teach that a 
theory called Darwinism was advanced, but illegal to 
In several of the sectarian Colleges and 
Universities which abound in America professors have 
been dismissed for ‘ teaching evolution.” Darwinistic 
hooks have been publicly burned by enthusiastic Baptist 
Ministers before admiring crowds, and Mr. 


assert its truth. 


Sryan will 
undoubtedly gain for his brother and the Democratic 
Party the votes of many pious citizens and cilizenesses 
by his unctuous violence against the pernicious heresy. 

It is indeed a paradox that in a land in which, first, 
far more men and women receive a higher education than 
in any European country, and where, secondly, science 
in general and biology in particular cecupy an honourable 
portion as part of any general education—that in this 
very country an anti-biological and anti-scientilie move- 
ment should be virulent. 
that this is not really a new movement, but rather the 
-ndden boiling-over of a long-simmering pot. 

I had the interesting fate to migrate from Oxford to a 
professorship in Texas before the War. 
1 found even then that antt-evolutionary feeling ran 


Let us, however, remember 


lo my surprise 


heh. A conference of Ministers of various Protestant 
denominations had recently memorialized the Texas 
State Legislature with a request that a certain school 
reader which stated that evolution was probable during 
geolygical history mignt be withdrawn from all State 
schocts. A year later, a biological colleague of mine 
gave three public Extension Lectures on Evolution—the 
familiar stuff that was exciting in England about a.p. 1870. 
A few wecks later the Southern Baptist Conference was 
held in che town. One of my students overheard on the 
street cay a local lady Southern Baptist loudly remark 
** Yes, my dear, I heard Mr. X. lecture 
He really seemed to believe 


toa visiting ditto, 
—on Evoiution, you know. 


te 


- + » What 


it. Such a nice-looking young man, too ! 
a pity to think he’s damned... . .” 

As a matter of fact, over here the pot has never e 
simmering since Darwin, 


ased 
As the more cultivaicd Classes 
ceased to bubble, less educated ones began to he aware 
of the fiery problem, and to grow hot in their turn. This 
was also true in England, but in England there bas always 
been an educated top to society, from which opinion 
filters quickly down ; further, the opinion of the uncultj. 
vated masses in intellectual matters counts for loss. Jy 
America, however, things are very different. Except in 
the Northern and Middle States of the Eastern seaboard 
there has never been an intellectual aristocracy or ¢ny 
highly educated class capable of influencing opin 2 
Over the great bulk of the huge country emergent democ- 
racy in the process of baking is supreme. There is no 
proletariat, but there is no upper class; the voice of the 
people is the voice of the small farmer or the lower 
bourgeoisic. The people are cducated up to a certain 
fair average level; but above this level they do not know 
where to look. 

The War turned the long simmer into a fine fury of boil- 
ing. The insatiable craving for “ uplift characteristic of 
human beings at a certain stage of development, and 
therefore of all Middle-Western and Western America, 
became entangled with patriotism, and that with religion, 
Post-war disillusionment was very strong. War-organ- 
ized feelings found an outlet in fears of the fore'gner, of 
Bolshevism, of anything which threatened the sanctified 
stability of “ American institutions.” Naturally, in a 
country where what we should call dissenting Protestant- 
ism is the most widespread religion, anything which 
challenged the literal truth of the Bible became anathema ; 
and so was generated the violence of the Fundamentalist 
Many people ask why the Fundamentalists 
stop at Darwin, and do not go back to Galileo and beyond 


movement. 


—-does not the Bible imply a flat carth and a geocentric 
cosmos as much as a specially created man? The reason, 
I think, is largely psychological. People have been for 
one thing long accustomed to the idea of a globular earth 
going round a distant and gigantic sun: the very remote- 
ness and size of the stars has been made (by some extra- 
ordinary travesty of logic!) a new evidence for the 
But chiefly the shape and 
movement of the earth and sun and stars have been felt 


existence of a personal god, 


as too remote from human life to kother much about. 
With Evolution, however, the emotions are forcibly and 
immediately touched, and the heart of the literalist 
interpretation penetrated. 

Owing to the convenicnt property which most pcople 
possess of keeping the different parts of their mind divided 
by thought-proof bulkheads, the average devout, not 
very highly educated, American Protestant was able to 
Evolution for fifty 
But gradually the corollarics of evolutionary thought, 


go on not worrying about years. 
in psychology, in history, in comparative religion, began 
to make their effects felt. 
made numerous structural alterations suddenly saw their 


Those creeds which had not 


They woke up to evolution; 
and they were 


whole fabrie in danger. 
they thought ahout it for the first time ; 
profoundly shocked, just as the most highly educated 
Anglican dignitaries were shocked when they first thought 
about it in 1859, 

It is a natural privilege of human beings to be shocked 
when their emotions are aroused; but 
obvious a duty to get over the process when evolution 
or birth-control are the issues as it is for a medical 
student to subdue his natural and creditable shock on 
being confronted with a corpse in the dissecting-room. 
That is what reason is for. However that may be, 
Fundamentalism exists. The movement is especially 


it is just as 
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active in the South, the Middle-West, and Far-West, 
and reaches up to embrace Canada. But it has needed 
the Southern atmosphere to bring it to serious pro- 
portions. Kentucky, the Carolinas, and indeed all the 
QldSouth, with Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and the rest of 
the South-West—they are the storm-centre: further 
north the agitation is passing away without having 
really crystallized in any public action. Curious things, 
however, still take place all over the country. The 
sunday before the British Association reached Toronto 
a cergyman of the city gave his flock a prophylactic 
injection in the form of a sermon, the gist of which I 
absorbed in the inch-high headline, ‘ * Evolutionist 
worse than Red Murderer,’ says Pastor Blank.” <A 
number of ministers have informed the world that 
Darwinism is responsible for the depravity shown by 
Leopold and Loeb, the youthful educated murderers who 
have shocked the country by their cold-bleoded search 
for sensation in crime. Recently the newspapers have 
given us the portrait of a clergyman in Butte, Montana, 
and of the monkey which his daughter held in the pulpit 
as object lesson while he preached Fundamentals through 
But this is froth; while in the South 
Even there, however, the situation is 
Last year the 


its sereechings. 
things happen. 
changing, and changing for the better. 
controversy was still in an elementary stage, in which 
the opponents simply hurled chunks of dogma at cach 
other —chunks of Darwin chunks of Moses; 
argument, on either 
listened to. To-day 
people are realizing that there is a problem to be dis- 
cussed, that it must be decided on evidence, and that 
somehow or another the world has got to reconcile and 
unify orthodox science and orthodox Christianity if it 
is to have that single philosophy of life which must 
underlie all flowering civilizations. 

I have just come back from Texas, where I was asked 
to give several lectures on Evolution, and on the relations 
and I was enormously 


TETSUS 
side, was superfluous, and not 


larger and larger numbers of 


between Science and Religion : 
surprised at the sympathetic interest displayed even in 
In one large town there I 
I spoke on evolu- 
The local college 


my most heretical remarks. 
achieved what I am sure is a record 
tionary biology in the Baptist Church ! 
had no auditorium, and the local Baptists were liberal. 
Even so, it was unique—and quite embarrassing; I 
felt as if I had been invited to a party and then had 
to insult my hostess! But I do not think it could have 
happened a year ago. 

I feel as if in the long run it might be the South-West 
and West which first succeeded in getting right out of 
They will not try subtle intellectual com- 
promises. They will sooner or later get down to hard 
tacks, throw over the theological superstructure which 
between 


the mess. 


is the chief reason for the so-called conflict 
science and religion, and then turn round and demand 
of science that she give up the intolerance which is the 
next most important cause of the conflict. The West 
is not troubled with the New England conscience or 
any Eastern high-brow intellectuality. There is a 
healthy paganism latent in it which may conspire with 
its anxiety for “ uplift’? to generate a more swect- 
tempered and naturalistic type of religion. 

In any event, the Fundamentalist movement, when 
(after five or ten years) we can look back upon it as a 
closed episode, will be seen to have served a useful 
function. It has focused public attention upon the 
intellectual bases of religion, has brought the evolutionary 
idea into prominence, and made it once more a living 
issue to the professional biologist who was apt to take 
it all for granted, and, in brief, has really prepared the 
Way for the downfall of its own ‘“ Fundamental ” 


shibboleths by showing the average man and woman 


how little they have to do with genuine religion. 


BIRDS AND MAN 


PDIRD Protection in England, which has since the 

outset of this century risen from the limbo of 
crank reforms to a height of which its founders hardly 
dared to dream, would yet gain much if its directors at 


the present day were more logical and more far-secing. 
Underlying its activities are two separate ideas, so inco- 
herent and so little spoken of that a psycho-analyst 
The first is 


to save rare birds from being exterminated in Britain by 


might almost call them suppressed desires. 


human agency, in the way that too many have already 
been exterminated. The second is to promote good wii} 
between birds and man. Sanctuaries in the 
nesting-boxes, Bird and Tree 
directed towards this latter end. 
the Protection of Wild Birds happens to be orthodox 
and Mr. Lewis Loyd heretical on the question of whether 


parks, 
Competitions, are all 
The Royal Society for 


equal protection ought to be given to all birds, for it 
certainly should. If any birds, however supposedly 
villainous, are to be shot by their protectors, sanity gocs 
to the winds. But in his prejudiced sndictment there 
is this much truth, that the funds of the cause would be 
spent to better effect if the policy of the Society were 
framed with more thought to the future. It may cven 
be possible to do some of the thinking for it. 

The ideal end of its policy would be a state of : 
in which complete trust and friendship existed between 
Birds and Man. A bird would have no more fear of a 
man than a starling has of a sheep : 
actually fly to mect him as cagerly as a 
Like the Noble Savag« 


topia it probably never 





bettcr still, it might 
lyde Park 
sparrow. period this state of 
things never has existed: like 
will. But there is a mass of evidence, from Gur grand- 
mothers’ “ anecdotes ” to the Report of the Bird Sanc- 
tuarics Committee, and from travellers’ tales to everyday 
scenes in the London parks, which proves how much 
The comparative shyness of 


our wild birds, though it has certainly increased within 


might be done towards it. 


the last four generations, is not merely a habit forced 
upon them by recent persecution. Species which are 
hard to approach in England are often just 
heart of Africa—the hawlinch is a well-known exainple. 
An Elizabethan account of a great invasion of crossbills 


wary in the 


remarks : 

“and the thinge most to be noted was, that it seemed th 

out of some country not inhabited: for that th at ti first 
would abide shooting at them, either with pellet, bow 
OnUe. « 6 « 

They were soon taught wisdom apparently, but the 
value of the extract lies chiefly in its negative sense. Ht 
shows that most British birds were at that time already 
of the 


} 


MeO NCS 


afraid of man. From the glorious simplicity 
earlier methods of bird-catching by driving 
such as Willughby and Ray illustrate in their quaint 
woodcuts, it is likely, all the same, that the caution of our 
increased in proportion to the range ar 


> 


birds has 
reliability of our firearms. 
birds on the Northern hills were not all accustomed to 
Heywood, who shot dotterels 


Kven a hundred years ago 


regard man as an enemy. 
and took their eggs on the Lakeland mountains in 1835, 
mentioned that “ they appeared to be so very indifferent 
with regard to our presence that at last my assistant 
could not avoid exclaiming, ‘ What stupid birds these 
are!’” They also were taught wisdom that day : before 
he left, Heywood found the few survivors “ more wary.” 

The lesson of persecution has been a long and bitter 
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one: the birds which survive are the birds which have 
learnt it best. It is not to be expected that it can 
quickly be forgotten by all, though the more intelligent 
are quick to notice a change of attitude. When the 
Allies began the occupation of the Rhineland six years 
ago, all weapons in the hands of the civil population were 
confiscated, only a few light firearms for the shooting of 
game or the reduction of sparrows being excepted. 
The Waffenverbot had results of great interest and 
importance for Bird Protection, some of which I described 
in the Field (January 25th, 1923). Rooks, which had 
hitherto been searee and wild, began to build in the 
towns for the first time : magpies grew almost aggressively 
tame within a few months, and I have nowhere been 
able to watch the buzzard or the hobby at such close 
quarters or so often as within a few miles of Cologne, 
a city as populous as Manchester. Hawks increased, 
and the large birds began to take once more that con- 
spicuous place of which only our destructive civilization 
has deprived them. For the trouble with bird life in 
the South of England is certainly not that there is too 
little of it, but that the forms are too small. The large 
birds are nearly all gone, and the few which remain 
exist only by virtue of a self-effacement which makes 
the most distant glimpse of them a rare event. But 
even long persecution has failed to implant in the large 
birds more than a temporary habit of caution. As 
soon as the guns are laid down they are themselves 
again, for fear is not in their nature. We shall sce the 
great hawks once more in England as soon as we deserve 
to see them. But there is a poisonous heresy abroad 
which may well, if it spreads, bring down Bird Protection 
to an episode of the Men of Gotham and the numbers 
of our great birds to nought—the heresy of “ scientific pro- 
tection.” This briefly, the shooting of the 
magnificent predatory birds to save our sentimental 
selves from having to watch them eat smaller ones. 
It should be made an article of faith that Bird Protection 
is the Protection of Birds, not the Protection of Some 
Birds by Shooting Others. A great hawk flying is an 
inspiring sight: if we cannot bear te have the price 
paid in prey which its maintenance requires, we do not 
deserve to see it. 

It is the experience of the Rhineland that the 
cessation of unnecessary persecution alters the attitude 
of the larger birds towards men, and raises them 
to their proper position in bird life. But the 
essential point is that the change has been brought 
about, not by any friendly advanees on man’s part, but 
simply by removing the sting from the worst human 
enemics of birds. For that reason the policy of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds in this direction 
seems to me the wrong one. No matter how many 
sanctuaries there are, how many nesting-boxes, how 
many bird-lovers, so long as there remains in England 
that little minority of persecutors there will be no 
essential change in the attitude of birds towards man. 
The first duty of protection is to pull out the sting. 

There exists, all the same, a certain extremist sect 
which would only leave man in the world on sufferance 
and «dedicate the use of it primarily to birds. It is 
enough for the point of view to be stated. The basis 
of protection must clearly be to concede to the established 
interests of birds only what may be conceded without 
sacrificing the best interests of man. Game-shooting 
should remain, “‘ egging ” at Flamborough and elsewhere 
(where it is an established industry not affecting the 
number of birds), the shooting of sparrows and other 
undoubted pests by farmers, and birds-nesting by boys 
of school age. The things which most damage the 
uncommon species and, being altogether unnecessary, 


means, 


ee 


ought to be suppressed, are the continuance of private 
collections of birds’ skins and eggs, bird-catching, an 
the destruction of owls and hawks by gamekeepers, 
The harmfulness of these practices is obvious and welj 
known. For the first the only excuse (apart from g 
hollow pretence of science) is the gratification of a clique 
of rich individuals with perverted tastes; for the third, 
the same; for the second, the gratification of a few 
hundred poorer ones in like case. These last three are 
the only unnatural practices: it is not strange that 
they are also the only seriously harmful ones. For man 
is a part of Nature, and in the balance of Nature it jg 
not overlooked that a man can do more damage thay 
a weasel. Setting aside its impracticability, total 
abstention from the taking of bird life might quite 
conceivably upset the balance once more as much as 
it has been upset now through man becoming more 
mischievous than a hundred thousand weascls, 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 


THE “WEEK-END COTTAGE” 
In the course of the last twenty years the habit has grown 
up among many well-to-do Londoners of spending Saturday 
and Sunday of every week in small residences in the rather 
urbanised country which lies within a radius of 30 to 4 
miles from Charing Cross. ‘The habit is by no means a new 
one in England. During the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries Richmond, Clapham, Blackheath and Hampstead 
were among the favourite suburbs where prosperous city 
merchants entertained their friends on Sundays in charming 
houses, many of which are now unfortunately cither derelict 
or demolished. With the immense growth of London in the 
nineteenth century the districts easily accessible by horse 
traflic lost their rural character and the habit of going away 
for Sunday decreased in the Victorian era, owing partly to 
the sabbatarianism then in fashion and partly to the greater 
complication of a short journey by train with its drive to 
the station in London and its similar drive from the station 
at the other end. A different attitude towards Sunday 
observance and above all the invention and pepularisation 
of the motor-car have produced a great change in the last 
20 years, and it is now almost the exception for anyone to 
stay in London for Sunday who can afford to go away. On 
the whole the health and happiness of a section of the com- 
munity probably gains by the custom. The masters lik 
the country air and their servants left behind like the rest. 
The only people who lose by it are the clergy, for the urbans 
do not usually care to spend a large part of their morning 
in the country in church nor do they habitually take the 
slightest interest in the rural life going on round them. 
Now let us see what result the growth of this habit has 
had on the development of modern English architecture. 
It might have been expected that the demand would have 
led to the supply of a simple and convenient type of ** Week-end 
Cottage ” as the owners of such houses usually call them. 
Oddly enough this expectation is not fulfilled, and we are 
confronted with the curious and intcresting fact that numbers 
of prosperous and educated people house themselves ever) 
Sunday in dwellings which their forbears in the eighteenth 
eentury would have considered hardly better than pig-sties. 
I have been told, though I have never verified the fact, that 
Dr. Johnson defined the word * cottage ” in his Dictionary 
as a “low mean house in the country.’ Within a few year 
of Johnson's death the word had ceased to have any depreca- 
tory sense and the writings of Rousseau had brought cottages 
into fashion. But the * cottage ” of 1795, as described b) 
the foppish Robert Ferrars in “ Sense and Sensibility,” ws 
a large and well-built house, as is doubtless York Cottage, 
the autumn residence of the greatest of worldly monarels 
(Shades of Dr. Johnson !), and it was reserved for the English 
of the Edwardian epoch to carry the teachings of Rousseal 
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to their logical conclusion and literally to live in cottages. 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
have been ransacked to find relics of the dwellings where 
the simple tillers of the soil lived in Tudor and Stuart Times, 
the original and rightful inhabitants have been squeezed 
out of their homes, though it is only fair to say that when 
aiternative accommodation was provided they usually showed 
little reluctance to leave. That which a man with a yearly 
income of £75 thought not good cnough was cagerly snapped 
at by aman with perhaps thirty times as much, and all because 
of the writings of a Frenchman who lived i150 years ago. 

But now we come to the most curious fact of all, which 
is that the new owncr of the cottage does not really 
care for simplicity. If he bought the cottage because he 
really wanted to get back to nature in contrast to his city 
life, it he were content to fetch his water from the well at 
the end of the garden, to do without sanitation, to go to bed 
with the birds and to rise with the sun, then his position 
would be a logical one, and I, speaking for myself, would 
sympathise with him. But, no; he wants to transfer all the 
material resources of civilisation into surroundings entirely 
unsuited to them. ‘The poor little house receives as its first 
aceretion a large servants’ wing only distinguishable from 
the nucleus by its more antique appearance. Near the hall 
door there will probably be a sanitary turret draped with 
pipes and bristling with spouts. Near the new garage, with 
vlazed over washing-space, is the electric light engine pulling 
away fussily. Next follow new spare bedrooms. ‘To preserve 
the atmosphere many of the inconveniences of the old work 
reappear in the new, and modern door furniture of medieval 
design—wooden latches and strings—is installed throughout 
the house. Finally a red tennis-court takes the place of the 
cabbages and currant-bushes. Why was all this money 
spent on a low clayey site? Beeause in the middle there 
still remains the former habitation of a long-dead rustic. 
Kor some curious reason these rich, luxurious, complicated 
people are willing to put up with his steep, dangerous, little 
stairs, to crack their forcheads against his low doors, to stand 
their fake furniture on his sloping floors, to endure his smoking 
chimneys and, in general, to put up with every possible 
minor inconvenicnce in order to imagine with smug satis- 
faction that they are leading a wild and primitive life. 

How violent has been tlie reaction against the Palladian 
pomp of the eighteenth century, and who shall say which 


epoch has fallen into the greater absurdity ? Then we were 
“proud to catch cold at a Venetian door” : now we prefer 
catching pneumonia from the draughts of a hovel. 


GERALD WiLLESLeY. 


ART 


CARICATURES BY “QUIZ” (POWYS 
LV ANS) 


CARICATURE might be termed the art of proportionate 
emphasis. ‘The caricaturist’s results are obtained by a process 
of disintegration. If we are able to imagine that all the pressure 
ofthe laws of gravity have been suddenly released and that 
the forms and expressions of face and figure begin to disin- 
tegrate in the direction of their tendencies, only to be arrested 
at an extreme point where, if disintegration continued further, 
their identity would be lost entirely —then we shall have some 
notion of the ecaricaturist’s attitude to his subject. He is a 
complete system of well-controlied concave and convex 
mirrors. Hie knows where to use the one and where the 
other. He disintegrates his subject up to, but just a little 
before, bursting point. The bad caricaturist, lacking in 
imagination, submits his sitter to a kind of uneven pressure, 
which results in a mere distorted likeness, akin to a rendering 
of the Welsh accent with a plentiful introduction of ‘* look- 
yous” but without any real appreciation of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the dialect. Besides having the power of knowing 
when he has reached the point of extreme emphasis without 
losing the likeness, the caricaturist must also, in his technical 
micthod, introduce yet one other factor before his caricature 


ean belong to the realm of wit. This factor, which denotcs 
the line of demarcation between frivolity and wit, may be 
termed * the cconomy of force.’ The good caricature must 
have not one single redundant linc. 

* Quiz” is one of our best caricaturists—probably in 
many respects a purer caricaturist than Mr. Max Beerboliun. 
One feels, in Mr. Beerbohm’s caricatures, that the drawing 
is the secondary offspring of some piece of shrewd verbal 
satire. The caricatures of ** Quiz” in the Leicester Galleries, 
on the other hand, are always drawings—felt and created in 
terms of draughtsmanship. It cannot be said, however, that 
the decorative effects, in most of them, emanate from the 
natural flow of the expressive lines. It seems as though 
** Quiz”? had superimposed the decorative pattern to some 
preconceived formula which had been arrived at by an ovyer- 
enthusiastic study of the work of Aubrey Beardsley or somcone 
of the same school of black-and-white decorators. When he 
can allow the decoration to evolve itself from a spirited pen 
his design will fuse into and become an integral part of the 
caricature. He will then be a greater caricaturist, 

One of the best and purest exumples of ** Quiz’s ” work is 
No. 44 (Sir Oliver Lodge), only equalled in economy of line 
by No. 15 (Lord Parmoor). No. 24 (Mr. G. K. Chesterton) 
is a good example of proportionate exaggeration, expressed 
with pertinent economy. 

Many Socialists will find joy in the contemplation of No. 95 
(Mr. Hi. A. Gwynne, editor of the Morning Post), Among the 
other caricatures of celebritics at their worst, Nos. 11 (Lord 
Balfour), 12 (Mr. J. R. Clynes), 17 (Mr. Philip Snowden), 
19 (Mr. If. A. L. Fisher), 36 (Mr. St. Loe Strachey), 27 (Mi 
Robert Graves), 41 (M. Serge Koussevitzki), and 34 (Mr. Nocl 
Buxton) are all of very high merit indeed. Needless to say, 
Mr. Winston Churchill figures prominently in the exhibition. 

W. McCancu. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SCOTTISH RULERS AND BRITISH 
SENTIMENTS 
[Ze the Editor of the SPECI AVOR.] 


Sir,—Although we English hold our Scottish fellow-subjects 


in the greatest estcem and respect, it is a subject for congratu 
lation to many of us that our new Prime Minister is not only 
an Englishman, but a typical Englishman—one who will 
himself share and respond to the fundamental sentiments of 
the English people in their relations with foreign peop! 
For some psychological reason the Scottish rulers of Gi 
Britain, Kings or Prime Ministers, from James the Virst to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, have rarely appreciated our in- 
grained dislike of foreign dictation. 

The roots of this divergence of feeling doubtless lie deep 
down in the history ofthe two nations. Scotland and Scottish 
affairs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were closely 
interlocked with France and French affairs; the relations 
between the two countries were very intimate. The lingli 
however, under their Tudor Sovereigns, learnt to regard all 
forcign nations with a certain suspicion and even disdain. 
We learnt, in fact, to be insular and to depend on ourselyes 
wjone. Under Henry the Eighth the Reformation was a 
national as well as a moral revolt-—an insurrection of our ra 
against the domination of Rome. 

During the reign of Elizabeth this sentiment became still 
more developed. The Queen hersclf was its greatest pro- 
agonist: “Tl have no foreign shepherds marking my 
sheep’ was her reply to the offer of a foreign potentate 
to confer a decoration upon one of her subjects. Her support 
of Drake and her other Sea Captains, her share in the victory 
over the Spanish Armada, and her general attitude toward 
that country, placed her on the crest of this nationalist waye 
of sentiment. At her death even the Puritan historian, Neal, 
who had, together with the sect to which he belonged, suffercd 
under the persecution of her reign, concludes his censure thus : 

“Notwithstanding all these blemishes, Queen Elizabeth stand 
upon record as a wise and politic Princess for delivering he 
Kingdom from the difficulties in which it was involved at hes 
accession, for preserving the Protestant Reformation against the 
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potent attempts of the Pope, the Emperor, and Kirg of Spain 
abroad, and the Queen of Scots and her popish subjects at home.” 

With the accession to the throne of the Stuart dynasty all 
vas changed. During the reign of the four Scottish Kings 
the State descended from the rank it had hitherto held and 
began to he regarded as a Power hardly of the second order. 
James the First shunned hostilities with a caution that was 
proof against the insults of his neighbours and the clamours 
of his subjects. Charles the First, his sop, went further. 
In his endeavour to attain to the position of an absolute 
Sovereign he iavited subsidies frem France and received them, 
a factor which, together with his general subservience to that 
country, contributed largely to the disfavour into which he 
fell with his English subjects. 

With the Commonwealth under an English ruler how 
different became the foreign policy of Our Country! After 
half a century, during which England had been of scarecly 
more weight in European politics than Venice or Saxony, she 
became at once the most formidable power in Europe. 

Yet with the Restoration uncer our third Scottish King, 
Charles the Second, 2ll was once more changed. ‘To emancipate 
himself from the control of Parliament, he placed England in 
the unenviable position of a vassal of France to make peace 
or war 2ccording to the directions of her Sovereign. To what 
fate this would have led Charles the Secend, if he had lived 
lenger, who can say? His successor, James the Second, 
al and hireling of France. ‘* Assure your 
master,” he said to the French Ambassador, “ of my gratitude 
and attachment. I know that without his protection I can 
do nothing.” Rochester, the leader of his Cabinet, asking 
for money, went further: ‘* Represent to your master,” he 
said, “how important it is that the King of England should 
he dependent, not on his own people, but on the friendship 
of Franee alere.” 

Hlow little the Stuart sovereigns understood the English 
temperament ; how inevitable was their fall! 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute, a descendant of Robert the 
Scceond of Scotland, does not seem to have understood us much 
better. The all-powerful chief Minister to George the Third, 
at the cost of a deep stain on the faith of England, freed her 
from her German connexions. ‘The war with Franee and 
Spain he terminated by a peace honourable indeed and advan- 
tageous to our country, yet less honourable and less advan- 
tageous than might have been expected from a long and 
almost unbroken series of victories, by land and sea, in every 
part of the world. So high ran the feeling in England against 
Bute that he was even attacked in his chair, and was with 
difficulty rescued by a troop of guards ; he could hardly walk 
the streets with safety without disguising himself. 

Surely there is some parallel between these historical mis- 
understandings of our English sentiments by our Scottish 
rulers of those days and the apparent inability of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to understand the feelings engendered in England 
by his readiness to allow his foreign policy as regards the 
Russian loan, and even certain phases of his domestic policy, 
to be dictated to him by the Soviet. Many thousands of us, 
just plain Englishmen and voters, felt this such an unspeakable 
indignity that we hurled him from power. We have the 
perfect certainty of our ancestors that when our foreign policy 
is dictated by a foreign Power it means no good to England.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 1. 





became also the vass 


OWNERSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sir, Theoretically it is a simple and easy thing for a working 
man to become the owner of his home. All he need do is 
to find out the price, request the building society to estimate 
its value and advance a mortgage. But how few censider 
the house they occupy worth buying at any price! And to 
build a house is a formidable enterprise for a working man, 
shy of business and reluctant to mortgage his future. He 
knows absolutely nothing about it at ail. He selects a plot 
ef land and discovers it is a certain price per yard. He 
has no idea whether it is a good Largain or a bad one. If 
it is freehold he is more comfortable, but if leasehold he 
is uneasy. And what about draining end paving? He 
is warned to find out his commitment in these matters, and 
is still further unsettled. 

Then he finds the arehitect must be consulted between 


ae, 


9 a.m. and 4 p.m., likewise the solicitor. This means breaking 
time from work—if permitted to do so. Even then he would 
probably have many fruitless journeys when architect op 
solicitor was not available. Above all, the working may 
suspects (rightly) that architect, bricklayer, joiner, plasterer. 
&c., are out to do the best for tnemselves and he feels it to 
ke an unequal match. So he (wisely) leaves it alone, 
These practical difficulties must be faced and overcome 
if ‘“‘ ownership ” is to be the rule rather than the exception, 
Perhaps a bureau in each town, where prospective builders 
could find reliable advice and assistance, might help to 
popularize ownership.— I am, Sir, &ce., N. W. Witsoy, 


Batley. 
WHAT THE COUNTRY EXPECTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Srr,— Your correspondent, Mr. Barnes-Austin, in the Spectator 


of November 8th, outlines a programme of what he considers 
“the country expects the Governmcnt to do.” Let it be 
remembered that the votes cast for the Liberals and for 
Labour at the election outnumber those cast for Conservatives 
it is not, therefore, for any of us to assert boldly either what 
the country expects or does not expect. Put I think it js 
not unfair to that Mr. Barnes-Austin’s barren 
programme is at most only what a certain section of the 
population of Tunbridge Wells and Cheltenham expect of 
the Government. And it differs so utterly from the con- 
structive and statesmanlike proposals contained in recent 
numbers of the Spectator that I as another of your readers, 
of perhaps 20 years’ standing, beg leave to trespass on your 
space so as to examine Mr. Barnes-Austin’s programme a little 


assert 


more closely. We are told that the Government has a 
mandate :— 
(i.) To deal drastically with Communists. [Are the 


Communists really worth bothering about at all? 
Numerically, they are about one in 40,000 of the 
population, and if we do not give them too much free 
advertisement they will probably dwindle to less.} 
The dole paid in money is to be substituted by a 
dole in kind. |'To do this effectively it would probably 
be necessary to extend State Socialism, but has 
Mr. Barnes-Austin ever tried to live on 15s. a week? 
I tried the experiment of living in London on 7s. 6d. 
a week before the War, but to do so in idleness did 
not remove the incentive to work and augment that 
income. The man who is happy to be idle on 15s. 
a week is again the one in 40,000 or thereabouts. | 
(iii.) The House of Lords veto is to be restored pending 
reform. [Is this of the least moment, or if of moment 
is it of urgency? Can Mr. Barnes-Austin imagine 
any House of Commons bringing in a measure which 
is calculated to diminish its own powers *| 
(iv.), (v.), and (vi.) The powers of Trade Unions, more 
particularly in connexion with strikes, are to be 
curtailed. [The Trade Unions will not give up one 
iota of what they have gained by a century of struggle 
without the risk of something like revolution. And 
the Conservative would quickly be 
superseded by a Labour Government with plenary 
powers to reverse the process. | 


(ii. 


as 


Government 


It will be observed that these six proposals involve negative 
legislation. The country needs and demands neither reaction 
nor laissez faire. It does want tranquillity abroad and freedom 
from industrial disputes at home. And it wants stability 
only because men and women of all views are agreed that 
far-reaching schemes of social reform are immediately impera- 
tive. 
and no entangling alliances 


Abroad we need peace and friendship with all nations 


the MacDona!d policy ; at home a solution of the ILousing 
and Unemployment problems and the reform of the Poor Law 
perhaps along the lines of the Minority Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1910. Above all, we need imaginative 
and constructive statesmanship which will recognize that, 
since 1914, not ten, but a hundred years, have passed. 
And, as you have yourself so wisely pointed out, a cardinal 


feature of home policy must be to inerease the number of 


the ** Haves’ and diminish that of the ** Have-nots.”  Co- 
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——— 
operation and small proprietorship are the real buttress 
against Socialism: a multitude of individual owners (but not 
necessarily all competitors) instead of the one great owner— 
the State. Behind it all must be Disraeli’s conception of the 
development of independence and self-reliance in the individual 
citizen. But it is the State which must make all this possible, 
and many of us would like the Spectator, at some early date, 
to indicate, in outline, its views as to how the numberof small 
owners of land, of houscs and of investments can be increased 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Eric G. UNDERWOOD. 
1¢ Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


py Government measures, 


THE GUILD COMPANY 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin.—I have read the article on the Guild Company by 
Mr. Stirling Taylor, which appears to be offered as a new 
scheme to restore the harmony between the worker and the 
employer in industry. Apart from the extraordinary sug- 
gestion of dispensing with the shareholders’ control of a 
company and placing that control in the hands of the workers, 
of whom only a selected few may vote, the suggestion is 
merely the old panacea to industrial ills known as _ profit- 
sharing. The name is the only new idea in it. The chief 
criticism which the writer of the article anticipates is on the 
question of management, where he assumes that the old 
management has served well, and, as no better can be found, 
it must stay. This is searcely logical as a gencralization, 
but let us analyze the position further. 

It is suggested that the shareholder should relinquish his 
control of the finances of the company because the workcr, 
under this scheme, having the best interests of the company 
at heart, will not do anything to prejudice the capital of 
the business. as it would militate against his own interests 
I am afraid that the shareholder would not feel 
so confident about it. With a fixed rate of interest on the 
various denominations of shares the shareholder would never 
articipate in the prosperity of the company, except at the 
will of the worker, and might have to forgo his ‘ fixed” 
interest in the lean times. 

Undoubtedly every business man will agree that the labour 
or social ideal of Collectivism would not solve the difficulty 
f industrial discontent, and the experience of the past ten 
years has proved that profit-sharing is not a satisfactory 
The scheme does not make provision for the bad 
The depression 


to do so. 


remedy. 
imes when losses occur and have to be met. 
rom which we are slowly emerging is due to economic 
influences beyond the control of cither worker or employer ; 
and the scheme under consideration will not restore the 
necessary confidence between them. The events of recent 
years prove that the worker is not contented with his lot 
and desires a larger share of the product of industry together 
with a certain measure of control in it. Further, he feels 
that he ought to be paid according to his individual effort ; 
some Trades Unions support this view, others do not. 

It would be fatal to give the worker control of any business 
in which he had no financial stake—a real responsibility. 
To give him a share in the business is the fundamental basis 
of co-partnership, a principle which has not been given a 
real chance, although it has been very successful when a 
fair trial has been given, viz., T. and T. Taylor's, of Batley, 
and Lever Bros., Ltd. Profit-sharing is the distributing of 
a share of the profits of a business to the worker by agree- 
ment between the employer and the worker ; but co-partner- 
ship is profit-sharing based on shares gradually acquired by 
the worker, assisted by the employer, with limited control 
over the company’s affairs through a co-partnership com- 
mittee. Jt supplements. not supplants, the control of the 
shareholders. There is no reason why the worker should 
not nominate some suitable representative to the board of 
his company, as and when he becomes more versed in financial 
and technical affairs. 

The only way to bring the difficulties of industry home to 
the worker is to enable him to take a financial interest in his 
business, wherever practicable, and make him a shareholder 
and a capitalist, with its measure of control, not give him 
control with nothing to lose as your contributor seems to 
Suggest.—I am. Sir. &e.. S. W. Howarp, M.C. 

Cert. Assoc. Inst. Bkrs., F.R. Econ. Soc. 


“ALL IN” NATIONAL INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Str,—In Mr. Broad’s pamphlet describing this Scheme undct 
heading 16, it is stated that the Employers’ contribution 
“will be raised from 1s. 3d. for Health and Unemployment 
Insurance to 2s, 6d. per week, but this increase will be more 
than met by the decrease or abolition of many charges now 
incurred * by Employers, I have applied this to an engineer- 
ing factory, in which I am interested, situated in Glasgow and 
employing about 600 people of all grades. For the year 1923 
the total of the contributions of this firm as employers te 
National Health and Unemployment Insurance, Workmen's 
Compensation, Poor Rates, and a private Distress Fund for 
the relief of workpeople or their dependents in distress 
amounted to about £2,500, whereas under the Broad scheme 
at 2s. 6d. per employee per week the amount would have been 


SCHEME 


£3,900. The assessed rental of this firm for 1923 was very 
high—-more than £80 per person employed ; so that the Poor 


Rates based on that rental are also relatively high. 

It would be interesting to know how the rough average of 
3s. per week per worker given by Mr. Broad as the present 
contribution of Employers is arrived at. Why should 
Employers be singled out to bear such a large proportion of the 
increase ? Surely, if it is desired to increase employment, 
these direct taxes on Employers should be reduced and not 
increased, and an increased tax be levied on those who do not 
employ people, or alternatively, a rebate of other taxation 
given to those who do. The moral and other obligations of 
those who employ workpeople are a suflicient burden without 
adding taxation at a much higher rate than that of other 
members of the community.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harotp D. Jackson, M.1.Mech.E. 

Baldernock House, by Miingavie. 


MR. KEK. S. MONTAGU 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Srr,—The news of Edwin Montagu’s untimely ceath, at the 
age of 46, must have come to all his friends, and to many 
others also who knew him only as a politician, with a shock 
of peculiar sadness. For he was a very remarkable man; 
of highambitionand unusual political gifts. Amongst all those 
who entered Parliament with him in 1206 he was perhaps 
the most considerable—the most surely destined, you would 
have said, if he had had his fair share of life and good fortune, 
to achieve an enduring fame. Such fame, indced, in some 
measure he has already got ; in India, at least. he will always 
be remembered by his great scheme of reform : but hew little 
compared to what seemed at one time his “* promise ” and 
deserts! There was, somehow, a touch of genius about 
him. He had high courage and generosity. No man was 
more completely free from petty jealousy or intrigue. His 
of work was extraordinary. At his best he wes 
extremely eloquent. I still remember with admiration and 
delight some of the speeches I heard him make, cspeciatly 
his first speech on the Indian Budget. His defects, such as 
they were, were not so much defects of mind or character, 
IIe had a curious constitutional melancholy 
though at times he 
Perhaps he was 


power 


as of temper. 
which repelled many people ; 
gayest and most charming of companions. 
too ambitious, though it was an ambition of a noble kind ; 
from a comparatively small 
obscure and 


was the 


office for 


forgotten—-at the 


and his dismissal 
indiseretion— now 
when he was engaged upon the best and most diflicult work of 
his life came as a cruel blow to him. Not since the times of 
Lord William Bentinck has India had a truer, or. I should say, 
a more far-sighted friend.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Purmire Morrewr. 


moment 


“THINGS I WOULD LIKE TO BUY” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sur,—An enterprising elementary school-mastecr, in a_ tiny 
Welsh village, has lately started a bi-lingual school magazine 
with Welsh and English contributions. There are delightful 
drawings of square animals with a leg at each corner by 
members of the infant class, some apparently ambitious 
Welsh poetry, and among the English contributions the 
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following essay by a little boy on ** Things I Would Like 
To Buy ” :— 

“I would very much like to buy a motor-boat, for it would be 
grand fun to go down the river in it, fishing on the way. Another 
thing I would like to buy is a field or a hill-side, full of trees and 
caves where I could play. I would like to have it swarming with 
wild beasts—small ones that would not cat me, and I would get a 
gun, or a bow-and-arrow to shoot them. It would be grand to 
pretend to be Robinson Crusoe. I would also like to buy a monkey, 
one with a long tail, so that he could hang by it, to gather nuts 
forme. If he ate them without my permission, I would beat him. 
These are some of the things I would like to buy.” 
School-masters and parents all know the difliculty of getting 
spontaneity in this sort of thing, but I think what I have 
quoted has the authentic ring.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MERIONETUSHIRE, 


* a ‘ a ’ ~ ad rear Al 
JOURNALISM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
7 a 
LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sin,— May TI crave space in your columns for what follows ? 
Journalism as a profession is governed by circumstances 
peculiar to itself. It can never become a close profession, 
like medicine and the law. It can only be considered a learned 
profession in respect of those of its members who have attained 
merit at the seats of learning, or in the fields of polities, or 
letters, or travel-—in the University of the World. 

Directly after the War the opportunity, long desired, 
arose at the University of London of establishing special 
Courses for those intending to follow journalism. The 
Courses were designed primarily for ex-Service men. They 
are being continued now as regular courses in journalism. 
In-‘December last the Journalism Committce of the University 
reported to the Senate as follows :— 

“The Courses have now been running for four years. They 
have definitely emerged from the experimental stage; and in 
the opinion of the Committee should now be placed upen a 
permanent basis as a contribution of value to the education of 
intending journalists. Not only do they provide a broad and well- 
balanced scheme of education, but from information received 
both from former students and also from newspaper proprietors 
the Committee are satisfied that the Courses have proved their 
value in fitting students for Journalism, many having obtained 
positions on London newspapers, provincial newspapers ancl 
News Agencies. The numbers in attendance are, on the whole. 
satisfactory, although it is desirable that a greater proportion of 
men students should be attracted to the Courses.” 

As a means of bringing men students to the Courses, the 
Committee has been engaged during the past twelve months, 
with the permission of the Senate, in raising, privately, 
funds for the establishment of Journalism Exhibitions ; 
and candidates have recently competed in an examination 
especially arranged by the University, for five Exhibitions, 
each of the value of £200-—i.e., £100 per annum for two years, 
the period of the Diploma Courses, 

It is greatly to be desired that money may be forthcoming 
for the annual grant of these Exhibitions, so that men of 
small means, able to show fitness for journalism—-a condition 
attached to the award of the Exhibitions-- may have at the 
opening of their careers educational advantages which 
otherwise would be denied them. 

The syllabus of the Courses was mainly designed by the 
first Chairman of the Journalism Committee of the University, 
Professor Sir Sidney Lee. In an official document the Courses 
are thus referred to :— 

“The general plan is to provide first for a sound general 
education and second to provide instruction in some subjects 
which have a special interest for would-be journalists. The number 
of academic subjects is large with a suitable number of options. 
In addition to the ordinary academic subjects a special Course is 
provided on *'The General Principles of Writing for the Press,’ 
and with the kind co-operation of the leading journalists weekly 
lectures are given on special aspects of journalism. Persons 
desiring to enter the Courses must have reached matriculation 
standard, though, in exceptional circumstances, non-matriculated 
students are entered. Students enter themselves at one of four 
Colleges, namely: University College, King’s College, Bedford 
College, or the London School of Economics and Political Science ; 
they share in the social life of the Colleges and have in addition 
a Journalism Students’ Association of their own. A Diploma is 
awarded at the conclusion of the Two Years’ Course to Students 
who satisfy the Examiners,” 

During each of my visits to the United States I have been 
impressed by the high education standard of young American 
journalists, They are recruited, I find, in increasing numbers 


Ee 
a 


from the several Universities which devote themselves. in 
part, to the training of men for newspaper work. The fruitfyl 


experience of these institutions justifies the progressive and 
enlightened journalism policy of the University of London 


which, over here, has been the pioneer in this 
other educational activities. 

It is desirable that all who have the interests of the nows. 
paper Press at heart should support the University jn jg, 
journalism policy, and should assist in strengthening financialjy 
the system of Exhibitions. In so good a cause I feel confident 
that we can count upon the powerful advocacy of the 
SPECTATOR.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Roperick M. Jones, Chairman of Reuters, 

Reuters, Thames Embankment, Blackfriars, E.C. 4. 


@s in many 


| Journalism, as Sir Roderick Jones says, can never become 
a close profession, but it can acquire all that is best in the 
spirit which belongs to the great professions. Among the 
influences which are working in this desirable direction wo 
should certainly place very high the services and valuable 
teaching which the University of London has undertaken— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AS A PROFESSION 

FOR GENTLEWOMEN 

[To the Editor of the Specravon.| 
Sir,— May I add a further suggestion to those already give 
in your valuable paper on the subject of Domestic Service 7 
In recent years new and inviting occupations have been opened 
to women, and the consequent scarcity of domestic workers 
has become a cause of hardship. The employer meets with 
the following difliculties: 1. Maids are not easy to obtain, 
2. When obtained, they seldom know the work they have 
undertaken to do. By the adoption of a cap and apron, and 
sometimes even without the cap, amyone may lay claim to 
being a Cook or a Housemaid. ‘The wage she asks is supposed 
to indicate a maid’s experience, but this is no safe guide. 
3. The employer has thus often to train her maid whilst sh 
pays her a wage for the work she is not able to do. 

The troubles on the maid’s side are: 1. No adequate train- 
ing is available. The short courses given in school are of little 
practical value. The fees required by our colleges are pro- 
hibitive. 2. Many young girls are expected, besides support- 
ing themselves, to assist the home finances. 3. The accommo- 
dation offered in some houses is not inviting. 4. The lack ol 
free evenings is often put forward as a drawback to domestic 
service. I have never found it to be so. When a girls 
** place is also her ** home,” she generally gets the libert) 
she wants and fits herself into the domestic arrangements as 
do the other members of the household. 

To overcome the ditliculty of shortage of workers, one must 
appeal to a wider circle of women, Suitable training will net 
only attract a better type of woman, it will go far to raise thi 
eveneral status of the domestic worker, and better conditions, 
based on greater confidence and trust, will speedily ensue. On 
brings a trained Nurse into one’s household to attend an 
invalid in order to secure a higher skill, a greater knowledy 
than one possesses who has not trained in nursing. It is for 
this knowledge and this skill that one pays. ‘The domesti 
helper should likewise be a woman trained in her profession, 
and should be able to fulfil the duties of her own department. 

My suggestion is that each city should have its Domestic 
Training College. In most cities there are blocks ot old: 
fashioned houses rendered obsolete as dwellings through lack 
of domestic workers. A block of such houses, suitably arranged, 
would provide a training institution with model kitchen, 
laundry, classrooms, &c. The remainder of the building 
would be converted into service flats and these flats would be 
let to families with attendance. The attendance would be 
given by the pupils in training, under supervision of theit 
teachers. The teachers could be drawn from the many 
excellent Colleges of Domestic Science throughout the country: 

Courses of instruction would be given in cookery, house 
work, table and laundry work, &c., and in each course there 
would be granted a diploma for efliciency. Running expenses 
would be covered by the rents charged for the flats and if 
funds permitted, a bonus could be paid to the pupils at the 
end of each term, Girls thus trained would feel themselves 
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possessed of a thorough practical knowledge of the working ofa — those who profess and call themselves Christians may think 
house. The diploma would entitle them to ask adequate of them too. Were Christ’s arms stretched out on that tor- 
remuneration. They would become responsible helpers, turing cross only to plead for the good and with no thought of 


respected and trusted by their employers, and theirs would be 
the satisfaction of knowing that they were helping to foster 
and to preserve to posterity our home life, which has been from 
time immemorial the foundation of our glorious British Empire. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., 
MarcareTt Macrewen. 
3Woodside Crescent, Charing Cross, 
Glasgow. 


[To the Editor of the SpncTaTor.] 

Sin.—The writers of the letters in answer to mine on Domestic 
Service as a Profession for Gentlewomen all seem to agree that 
training is necessary for this work, but at the same time protest 
strongly against the foundation of a college for the purpose. 
They advocate the home as the proper training centre. By all 
means let the girls learn at home, but under modern conditions 
js this always possible, and more important still, is it done ? 
I wonder how many mothers, who are lucky enough to have 
sood contented servants, would dare to suggest even that 
their daughters should go into the kitchen and try their 
hand at cooking, or how many “ hard-worked Mistresses and 
Mothers” have the time, inclination or patience to instruct 
untrained girls in the art of sweeping and dusting. Don’t 
they find it far less trouble to do the work themselves ? Again, 
do parents make the best teachers for their own children ? 

The answer to my second point, “ are girls taught domestic 
work in their own homes” must, I fear, be in the negative. 
The old saying, “* Good Mistresses make good Servants ”’ still 
holds good and the present day scarcity of the latter is, to a 
great degree, due to the inefliciency of the former. In many 
homes, I fear, ignorance reigns supreme in the drawing-room, 
as well as in the kitchen. Surely if girls were taught in their 
homes this would not be the condition of affairs. I therefore 
strongly advocate the starting of a simple practical school for 
girls who wish to learn housecraft and whose homes cannot 
provide suitable training. I should like to state that my idea 
of a suitable training centre would not be a highly-equipped 
building standing in its own pleasure grounds, but rather, 
especially to start with, a moderate sized modern house with 
ordinary household appliances in which the students would 
reside and of which they, under the supervision of trained 
teachers, would do the entire work. 

The ordinary course would take three months and would 
consist of nearly all practical work—a certificate of efficiency 
being given at the end of the training. I venture to think 
that girls trained under these conditions wouid gain greater 
knowledge and interest and think more highly of their profes- 
sions than those who learnt at home promiscuously and without 
the competition of fellow-students. In these days a worker 
without a recognized training has very little market value. 
This, I think, is another important point in favour of domestic 
training schools, especially for those who wish to take up 
domestic work for a livelihood and as a profession.—I am, Sir, 
ke., (Mrs.) Dororny Latipury. 

Maesllan, Barmouth, N. Wales. 


SURREY AND SOUTH LONDON 
PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


THE 


* Tie that docth Evil, hath not seen God.” 

Sir,—To those whose path through life is strewn with rose 
leaves I appeal for help for those who have fallen on the thorns 
of life. 1 do not think that any more harrowing lot lies 
before any of us than awaits the discharged prisoner. A well- 
known Judge once said that a prisoner's punishment only 
hegan the day he was discharged. Wandsworth prison serves 
the whole of South London and Surrey, and to this has just 
been added the County of Sussex. 

I know that I am pleading for those who cannot be said to 
be the most deserving people or the most interesting or the 
most charming—they are only the most miserable ; but I 
will not say, as the lawyers do, that I have no case. For I 
have an advocate in Jesus Christ. Hasn't He something to 
say about those sick and in prison? Didn’t He bracket them 
together ? If He thought prisoners worthy His care, surely all 


the sinner ? Oh, that I were an ambassador in His Name and 
could beseech you to consider my complaint, even though I 
am brought very low! 

Finally, my fellow-sinners, come over and help us. We 
don’t want any sightseers at Wandsworth, but I know that 
our wise and gallant Governor will always welcome any true 
friend to his prisoners and tell him all he may want to know. 
Some of you may be what I have been—a failure in life. Well, 
maybe by helping some unhappy soul to a better way my 
failure may in a measure be redeemed. Perhaps other failures 
may try too. And as for you who have won in life’s battle and 
who have riches in possession, if you can look on such unhappi- 
ness and not help it, well, then I fear my advocacy, too, is a 
failure ; for I am sure my cause is strong.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wandsworth Prison, S.W. MALcOLM MACNAUGHTAN. 


FRIENDSHIP OF A DAY-—-THE 


RED ADMIRAL. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Samucl Butler, in his Alps and Sanctuaries, mentions 
the curious attraction which human companionship has for 
the Red Admiral butterfly. Iam writing from Tivoli, where, 
since our arrival on November 2nd, we have been enjoying 
the warmth and beauty of midsummer. Sitting in our 
garden (which 2,000 years ago was Ilorace’s) facing across 
the evergreen valley, the great waterfall, still happily saved 
from the destroyer, with the crimson and gold of the Khakis 
tree above and around me, and the thick, dark-green foliage 
of a nespolo tree close by to give shade when the sun proves 
too hot, I have made a new friend. Day after day, morning 
and afternoon, [ have been visited by a butterfly, a little Red 
Admiral, which would often light twenty or thirty times on 
the table beside me, and almost—but not quite—venture to 
perch on my hand, while at other times he would fly round 
me and flap his wings almost in my face. Alas! poor little 
friend! To-day the Khakis is shedding his leaves, and the 
colder days are coming, and I must lose you soon if I have 
not already lost vou.—I am, Sir, &e., G. TH. Hanna. 

S. Antonio, Tivoli (Roma), November 14th. 


A LITTLE 


POETRY 


NIGHT-FLOWERING CAMPION 
Close on the bat-crossed hour 

I waited for a flower 

By light grown visible 

Burning the vivid hill. 


Pimpernel in night-bud 

Showed like small drops of blood 5 
It was no common flower 

I kept late vigil for. 


I watched by falling light 
Till I saw how with white 
And patient petals shone 
Night-flowering campion. 


So white those petals showed 
And such a rich scent flowed, 
T said, ** Are we not one, 

I and this campion ?” 


Seeing how for us both 
Sweetness followed on sloth 

I felt my own song’s power 
In that night-flowering flower. 


But when I came that way 
In the clear light cf day 
I noticed a mean plant 
Sticky and small and scant. 
A. J. YOUNG, 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


THE LURE OF LONDON 


[Corpyricur my Tun Unirep STaTes OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


Londox. By Sidney Dark. 
(Macmillan. 25s. net.) 

London and Londoners in the Eighteen-Fifties and Sixties. 
By Alfred Rosling Bennett. (Fisher Unwin. 18s. net.) 

London Alleys, Byways and Courts. Described and Illustrated 
by Alan Stapleton. (John Lane. 15s. net.) 


With illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


THERE are certain great cities that have not only a special 
aura but a personality of their own-—something which makes 
a deep and characteristic impression upon the mind. It is 
useless for the statisticians and the realistic philosophers to 
tell us that this is mere delusion or fantasy building, or to 
insist that such cities are merely aggregations of human beings, 
aad differ from ordinary large towns only in the quantity of 
population, and in the space area they cover. Though a 
process of syilogistic reasoning may appear to force them into 
a belief of this kind, they know all the time that things are 
different, and that there are certain cities that have an ethos 
of their own and produce extraordinary psychological reactions 
upon those who inhabit them or visit them. History, tra- 
dition, climate, the influence exerted by the sea, the flow of a 
particular river, the neighbourhood of hills, or of plains, or 
forests, all have their effects upon cities and leave indelible 
marks upon them. But though this power of fascination 
possessed by certain cities is very strong, it is comparatively 
rare. By this I mean that there is never any large number of 
cities exercising an influence which is worldwide, universally 
acknowledged, and having visible consequences on mankind 
eonsidered as a whole. Indeed, it is probably true to say that 
in the civilized world there is never more than one city at a 
time which exercises the supreme attraction and is universally 
acknowledged to have a special and peculiar influence. 

The first city to attain this position was Rome. Before that 
the world had not been cnough conscious of itself as a whole 
to acknowledge a master spirit in any single town. For 
example, Herodotus, great traveller and observer as he was, 
does not h any of the cities he mentions, in 
Ezypt, or in Persia, or in Greece, in any spirit like that with 
which Tam dealing. It was not till the conquests of Rome and 
the foundation of the Roman Empire had made men aware of 
#2 common civilization, and of leadership and progress, that 
the lure of Rome began to be exerted, and that an ardent sense 
of love and homage arose in men’s minds. 

We see it beginning to emerge in terms of passion in Virgil's 
Kelogues and the Georgies. This love for Rome-—I mean here 
not the Empire but the City—dwelt even in its ashes, and 
again and again sprang into flame, in modern as well as in 
ancient De Quincey when he touched on Rome 
always made the embers glow again, and so does Mr. Kipling 
in his studies of the Roman Wall and Roman Britain. Both 
of them are highly impassioned by the thought of Rome. 
Oddly cnough, however, Gibbon, though he had explored so 
thoroughly all the physical and political developments of 
Rome, never seems to have caught fire. This was not because 
of any coldness of nature, for one of the most enchanting 
things ever said about a city was said by him about Paris in 
the chapter which recounts how Julian the Apostate founded 
and fostered the Guild of the navigators of the Seine. When 
Rome fell on evil days, the torch was passed on to Con- 
stantinople. Byzantium became the world’s city, though 
one may say that it partly glowed with a borrowed light. All 
Asia knew it, and, indeed, knows it to this day, but not as 
Byzantium, or as the City of Constantine, but as * Rum.” 
Rome’s loss, however, was not for long. The Rome of Italy 
regained her greatness and her hold upon men’s hearts and 
minds. In the later Middle Ages, and even before the fail of 
Constantinople and the Renaissance, Rome had become once 
more the city of the soul, the city to which the peoples turned 
instinctively, the thought of which awed and overwhelmed as 
it had awed and overwhelmed the Barbarians, even when as 
conquerors they brought fire and sword to its gates. 

When the age of reason, belonging mainly to the eighteenth 
ceniury, began, as it did begin about 1680, to lay a paralyzing 


approac 


times. 


hand upon Italy, Rome lost its premiership amongst cities, ]; 
was still Rome, still the place of Classical tradition, still the 
stronghold of the Church which bore its name throughoyt 
furope. When, however, the reformed faith had obtained 
hold of the Northern countries, the countries which 
possessed the greater part of the intellectual, comme. 


cial, and dynamic vigour of the world, Rome failed 
to maintain her hold upon men’s affections. The 


fascination passed from her, and Paris began to exereise 
the lure of which Rome had proud. From 
1680 almost to our own day, i.c., to 1880, no matter 
whether blood: ran in her gutters or barricades blocked 
her streets, the capital of France drew men by a thread. She 
became the centre to which authors like Gibbon, or Hume, or 
Franklin, and countless ardent spirits in literature and the arts, 
turned for inspiration and support. Not only the Old World, 
but the New World admitted her supremacy, and her suprem- 
acy, not merely as a pleasure city, but in hundreds cf activities, 
material and intellectual. The man who wanted to sce where 
the pulse of life beat fastest and strongest sought out Paris, 
And now there are unmistakable signs that the crown js 
passing away from Paris, and is destined to rest, for a time 
at any rate, upon the head of London. Though the world, 
as a whole, has not yet realized the fact, the lure of London js 
strengthening every year. London is beginning to exereise a 
fascination, not conscious or deliberate, but mysterious and 
instinctive, upon all who come in contact with her or hear of 
her by report. And, oddly enough, the people who are least 
aware at the present moment of how far the influence of London 
has spread are the Londoners themselves. London, and this 
is. of course, part of the fascination for modern minds, is the 
least self-conscious city in the world—probably the least 
self-conscious that has ever existed on the carth. Lor- 
don has no corporate vanity, no desire to praise herself or 
be praised by others ; she actually rejects praise as unreal, 
or, at any rate, unmeaning. The lure of London is the subtlest 
and the most intangible thing in the world, and yet it is on 
of the strongest. Those who do not expect to feel it, or even 
begin with repulsion, often end by feeling it most. That is 
very commonly seen in Americans. Take it altogether, the 
lure of London acts more strongly upon Americans than it 
does upon any other set of people. Their first view of the 
great city, as a rule, however, confirms a prosaic mood towards 
her. It is not till they get temporarily away from London 
that the magnet begins to draw. The lure of London is found 
in the animus revertendi, which attracts almost all who visit 
her. 

IIere I may interpolate a personal anecdote to illustrate 
the lure of London. An American friend of mine from the 
Middle West came last autumn to London. As it happened, 
though a man of purely English descent, he had never been 
out of America before and was paying his first visit to Europe. 
Ile was a man of balance and experience, as well as mental 
ability, not a sentimentalist or a romancer. But London 
lured him with her potent spell, and especially implanted in 
him this desire to return. It was the joke of his family that 
when he went to Paris, after a very short stay in London, he 
was found after a day or two suggesting that the party should 
** go home to London.” He returned to America, but he was 
back on another visit within nine months. And here the 
charm was working what one might call purely on its merits. 
Though a man of general culture, he was not an archacologist, 
or a historian, or especially a lover of pictures or muscums. 
He confessed, indeed (though, of course, he could no more 
analyze the attraction of London than can anybody else) that 
what he really liked best in London was just walking about, 
talking to people, and looking at things. 

Of course, I can no more analyze, or explain, or interpret 
the lure of London accurately, or even inaccurately, than 
could my friend. Still, being what I am, a journalist, it is 
for me to try, i.ec., greatly daring, to attempt to “ nick” 
London with the happy word. So here goes for my header. 
I believe that the special charm of London rests in its non- 
emotional kindliness. London always seems pleased to see 
everyone who comes, and yet somehow the charm dees not 
evaporate by its universality. She is pleased, genuinely 
pleased, to see you, but she has no desire to overdo the 
welcome ; and in this, of course, she is wise, for here is one of 
the very things that catch tightest hold of the traveller. He 
is always a little afraid and suspicious of the cities that have 
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ebviously made claborate preparations to meet him. . That 
jooks a little too much like a desire for exploitation, too much 
ef the “* What-can-we-show-you-next ?”” attitude. London 
takes you differently. She does not buttonhole you, or, if-a 
spirit can do such things, put her arm in yours. She merely 
produces a sense of quiet assumption that you will like the 
place and that you will come back again soon. *“‘ Most people 
do, but, of course, it won't matter if you don’t. We shall 
always be glad to see you, but gladder still if you are doing 
what pleases you best. Anyway, while you are here we are 
not going to spoil your holiday by making a fuss over you. 
We want you to get on with your pleasure while we are 
getting on with our business—and then we can always have 
a good time in the evening.” 

It is this friendly attitude of detachment rather than 
over-zealous attachment which one may suppose makes 
the Royalties of the worid so specially fond of London. I 
believe I am right in saying that there is a kind of universal 
feeling amongst the remaining Kings and Queens of Europe 
and their children, young or old, that London is much the 
pest place for a holiday—except, of course, for those serious 
rites which pertain to dresses, furs, cloaks, hats and jewellery. 
For the ordinary family and fun shopping of Sovereigns there 
is nothing like London. Also there is nothing like London 
for quiet amusement. A King and Queen on their travels 
may go to their hotel and be really incognito. They can 
walk down Bond Street and in and out of the shops without 
anybody paying any attention to them; at least, they will 
attract no more attention than is attracted by the ordinary 
shopper, which is, as a rule in London, exactly what all men 
want. None know better than the ladies and gentlemen on 
the other side of a London counter how to display the golden 
mean between a desire to serve and an anxiety not to worry. 
But I am describing the qualities of the perfect host! And 
that is, I am sure, a great part of the lure of London on the 
material side. 

On the other side the appeal is just as deep, but it is quieter 
ind even more difficult to catch and put under examination. 
{n the first place, London attracts by pretending to be dull. 
Her buildings, except for one or two great examples, are not 
splendid, or grandiose, or vast, like those of Paris or Rome, 
or many other of the great European cities. There is a kind 
of shyness and reticence in the way in which they are displayed 
which is most attractive. Very soon the place that you were 
foolish enough to think was dull because it said it was, and 
looked at first as if it was, seems really the least dull place in the 
world. Paris, with its dry, administrative architecture is after 
the fourth or fifth day an infinitely duller place. Everything 
there is unmasked and open to view, and there are few shy 
corners, Things which in other places would be displayed with 
the sound of brazen trumpets are concealed in London up an 
alley or behind a clump of trees or a rampart of walls. A 
poignant example is the Temple. Perhaps even more remark- 
able is the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. It is one of Wren’s 
greatest triumphs, and it can hold its own against any building 
in the world for pure dignity. It is a triumph of proportion, 
and of an emotional appeal made without ornament or decora- 
tion. At the sac: time, it is everywhere on the grand scale 
except the front which faces the street. That is sound and 
good, but makes little disclosure of the magnificence of the 
great facade to the south. One feels that in almost any other 
capital the building would have been set off very differently. 
Great roads and vistas would have been made to prevent you 
from escaping any morsel of the fascination of the building. 
But Wren’s building does not make that common appeal. 
it seems to look down with a kind of disdain upon the buildings 
which force themselves upon you. I remember an epigram 
written exactly in the period when the Royal Hospital was 
being finished, that is, the reign of William and Mary, in which 
the charms of a robust, black-eyed, dark-browed, self-assertive 
beauty are criticized—beauty of the kind which makes an 
appeal so obvious and so insistent that, in spite of its reality, 
% becomes almost disgusting. The epigram ends :— 

* Her Cupid is a blackguard boy 
That shoves his link full in your face,” 
The great buildings of London seldom do that. Perhaps, 
judged by the full canons of their art, they do not do it enough ; 
but unquestionably their power of retiring adds to the general 
fascination. You like the thing best that you have to look 
for and chase a little, 


London, in a word, is full, not merely of nooks and corners 
(all old cities have that), but diseoveries in the much bigger 
sense—diseoveries which take away one’s breath and make 
one say, ** How on earth is it that one has never heard of this 
building before ? ” 

Just in the same way, for the two things join hands, the 
friendliness, hospitality, and sympathy of the London people 
have to be looked for a little. There, again, the sympattiy is 
not shoved full in your face, but stays behind, not too austerely, 
or too coldly, but with just a slight and alluring hesitation. 
In a word, the lure of London rests upon its quietness and 
confidence. There is its strength. London and its people are 
never annoyed by criticisms, nor again, are they critical. I 
well remember a Belgian saying that the great thing about 
London is that people are never surprised at anything. ‘ If 
I were to take a meal in the middle of the street in my own 
city people would be always talking about it, and asking me 
making a to-do. In London they would 
They would assume that I had some 


questions, and 
hardly turn their heads. 


good reason for drinking my coffee, or sipping my wine, 
or cating my beef-steak in the open air, and would pass 


on.” 

Only if you are in trouble is this form of politeness, which is 
based on a conscious and deliberate ignorance, an ignorance 
which is intended to secure your complete independence, 
dropped. Once you get into a diflicuity you find a hundred 
hands held out to help you, and the greater part of them with- 
out any desire for recompense. There are more people willing to 
lend a hand to those in distress in London than in any ether 
town that I have ever known or heard of ; and, of course, the 
police lead the way in this respect. I remember in the days be- 
fore motors being in Paris in a very bad snowstorm. My cab 
could hardly move, and finally the horse slid down and then 
sat up on his haunches just by a policeman and several loafers. 
In England they would all have rushed to try to get the 
horse up and push the wheels round and start the thing going 
In Paris nobody lent a hand. Nor did the driver 
The sergent de ville, 1 remember, looked on 
** Tiens ! 


again. 
seem to expect it. 
and, like a true Frenchman, emitted an epigram : 
C'est un cheval @ Hippodrome.” ** Give a helping hand and 
slip off as quickly as possible ~ is the motto of the Londoner 
when there is trouble. 

Though in many ways the lure of London is cherished still 
as a kind of seeret, though one of those secrets which, as 
Goethe said, are known to all, the interest of London is 
acknowledged in the very large number of books which every 
year are poured over London about London. Only a few 
weeks ago I noticed a group of books all dealing with the 
Temple, and now I have got three more London books before 
me, and doubtless before the end of the year there will 
be another crop. The first of these books, the book in which 
the text is by Mr. Sidney Dark and the illustrations by 
Mr. Pennell, is what might be called a provocative guide-book. 
It stirs you up to go and see ail sorts of things from Leadenhall 
Market to the General Post Office, from Kuston to Greenwich 
Hospital, and from Old Westminster to Fleet Street. 
Such provocation is all to the good, as also is the somewhat 
boisterous ** Fanfare” of the text. I am glad to note that 
the author gives us plenty of stories and good quotations, 
which is the right way. If you can link a great building or a 
historie sight with a happy story, it is much more likely to 
remain in a man’s head and fructify there than it would without 
the story. 

More interesting to Londoners, perhaps, than to visitors is 
London and Londoners in the Kighteen-Fifties and Siaties, 
because the visitor docs not know London well enough to miss 
the buildings that have gone or such curiosities as the ** copper 
coins withdrawn from circulation in 1860.” Again, whitebait 
‘Great Eastern, which have vanished like 
yesteryear, can only give a thrill to the 
eeneration the book will be 
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Even a confirmed 


London-—to see, in fact, 
guide-books—will find just 
Alleys, Byways and Courts. 
like the present writer is astonished that he had never heard 
of many of the places illustrated—for example, “ Passing 


Alley.” J. Sr. 
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Tur daiiy press has been greatly indignant with Dr. James 
Moffatt for publishing his new translation of The Old Testament, 
Vol. I., Genesis to Esther (Hodder and Stoughton). And 
certainly it grates on our nerves to have Genesis begin ** This 
is the story of how the universe was formed,” and to read 
poetry turned to jingle :— 
* O Judah, to your crying! 

O Israel, to your grief and woe ! 

On your battlefields the slain are lying 

And heroes, alas ! fallen low.”’ 


Still, we welcome this translation: it is not often so bad as 
that ; and it is never sufliciently recognized that the beauty 
and quaintness of the Authorized Version often prevents a 
reader from concentrating upon the meaning of what he 
sees. He is so enchanted by the form that the sense slips 
by him. And, again, his familiarity with the words will 
blunt their force. There is a danger, always, of reading thie 
Authorized Version as though it were merely a literary master- 
piece. Almost any other translation will do to redress the 
balanee, if it is not continually irritating or vague. Dr. 
Moffatt was unwise, however, if he thought that he could best 
make the Bible intelligible by the use of colloquialisms or 
excessive simplicities ; it is not good work to take the dignity 
out of the Bible in Billy Sunday fashion. [He was most unwise 
of all when he determined that here and there he would attempt 
verse, 

Mr. John Drinkwater has published a new volume of poems, 
From An Unknown Isle (Sidgwick and Jackson). They are 
very poetical poems, in their small way, and we envy Mr. 
Drinkwater his meetings with Spring, and Felicity, and a 
remarkable beggar who says :— 

* The ancient honours are all sped, 
The ancient honours are all gone 
That founded Rome and Babylon. 
These rags were once Arabia's boast : 


1 was a king, and am a ghost.” 


The Clarendon Press sends us A Study of the Prose Works 
of John Donne, by Evelyn M. Simpson. The latest of the 
Ifaslewood Reprints is a small but pleasant booklet, the 
Essayes of Francis Bacon printed from the first edition. 

When we picked up a book on Good Manners (Hodder and 
Stoughton) we expected some amusement in finding ourselves 
urged to behave in the stiffest and most formal manners of 
the Victorian Age; books on etiquette are so often written 
by people whose manners, apparently, would only be fully 
appreciated by other writers of books on etiquette. But Lady 
Kitty Vincent, who wrote this book, is quite sensible and 
quite appreciative of the difliculties of a small income or a 
limited amount of leisure. Of course, we cannot quite 
escape from the fact that the book is addressed to every 
kind of nice woman or man; we are not quite sure whether 
we are to be informed next how Royalty should be entertained 
or how we can decorate a small flat inexpensively ; but bothers 
like that are inevitable and the book is very capable and 
very charming. For quite insufficient reasons The Bool 
of the Ranks and Dignities of British Society, now republished 
by Messrs. Cape, has been attributed to Charles Lamb: there 
is nothing in the book which deserves republishing except the 
plates, eight in colour, seventeen in monochrome: they 
are excellent. , 

Dr. W. M. MeGovern’s To Lhasa in Disguise (Thornton 
Butterworth) tells an adventurous story: for the author 
succeeded in penetrating Thibet, and in gaining an interview 
with the Dalai Lama. Colonel Arthur Lynch, too, has had 
exciting adventures; he fought on the side of the Boers, 
and was condemned to death for treason by the British. 
Later, he became a Member of Parliament. He tells the whole 
tale very wellin My Life Story (John Long) ; though, obviously, 
he is always a little biassed in his own favour. There is 
a lively book by Sir William Orpen, Stories of Old Ireland 
and Myself (Williams and Norgate). 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


THE JEWS IN) WORLD HISTORY 
IlI.—THE DISPERSION OF SOUL 


Recent Books for reference : 

The Story of the Jewish People. Vol. If. By Jack M Mvorg 
(Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Essays on Jewish Life and Thought. The letters of Pk 
2nd series. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Spinoza, Descartes, and Maimonides. By Leon Roth.  (Oxfopy 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Awey from Wellhausen. By Martin Kegel. Trans! 
Marian Nolloth. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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* There are those who question the very existence of Jesus: 
bul it is in history itself that Jesus is given body and reality 
- . « In history His influence is enormous ; it reaches through 
powerfully to our own time. Suppose it were now establishes 
that Christ, as we are acquainted with Him, never in fact existe 

would that delete two ihousand years from the life of manieind? 
Nothing of those years would be in any way altered.” 

HELAN JAWorskKL 


Ir is not for the betrayal of Christ that the Jews lost their 
souls ; it is not for their tenacity in disbelief. If any man 
has fought hard and honourably with the idea of Christ, 
he is entitled to reject it if he can. The accusation against 
them is that their betrayal was commonplace and their 
shirking of the problem of Christ remains commonplace, 
They repudiate, even, the glory of crucifying Him: the 
Romans were more to blame than we, they say ; and they 
say truly. They have never observed that a new idea—not 
a new creed or a new ethic-—was born with the birth of 
Christianity. They haye felt—so naturally and so weakly 
that there was a reproach to cast at them if Christ were 
the subject of thought ; and the real meaning of that his- 
torical impetus they have shut off from themselves: they 
have suffered from a vast disability to examine themselves 
on this point. No wonder they have lost the thread of 
unified knowledge and have grown, more than ever. feminine, 
irritant, inspiring instead of creating. **It is perhaps its 
great significance in world history,” said Weininger, ™ and 
the immense merit of Judaism that it, and nothing else, 
leads the Aryan to a knowledge of himself and warns hin 
against himself.’ But before we can at atl understand th 
racial psychology of the Jews, we must see more precisely 
what this scotoma. tlis black patch in their vision, implies. 

The first and most frightening problem of life is this 
Is there any witness that what I feel and think and know 
has any ground in reality ? Is there any witness that | 
am? It strikes us immediately. for example, that our ver) 
concept of God, or of being, or of reality, is held, just as 
far as we can hold it, in our own consciousness and can only 
be a part of us: and that nothing we think or do can hay 
any validity apart from ourselves as proof of being: for it 
is we who are conscious of it. ‘ Man is the measure of 
things.” Yes, but what man, and of what things? It is, 
as far as we can see, * I myself measure myself with mysell 
as standard.” And what objective value can a process like 
that contain? <A foot-rule or a yard-rule, measuring itsell 
in terms of itself, would arrive at the same resuil: they 
would both find themselves to be one; each would discover 
*T am the unit of the universe’; a result quite without 
meaning. 

Yes, but remember now that all phenomena, foot-rule and 
vard-rule and everything, exist only in consciousness. [0 
whose consciousness ? Well, that we cannot say at this 
moment. In human consciousness. Human consciousness, 
as the modality of the existence of things, is plainly a category 
of life. Human consciousness is itself divine. It is the 
second person of the Trinity, Logos. But, still, what guarantee 
have we that there is any connexion between this abstract 
human consciousness, which is, and ourselves ? Iiow can 
we be sure that we have in us the divine and trustworthy 
awareness ? 

Only by a belief ina Christ. Only by being sure that one 
man, at one time, bore in himself that utmost human cot- 
sciousness which was the witness to his own existence, t? 
the existence of the universe, to the existence of God. There 
is nothing to show even that God exists unless one man should 
have had perfect and complete self-knowledge. Otherwise 
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God is a chimera of our dreaming, an ideal in our 
jtusive consciousness. He is, to-be preeise, a fantastic 
of our foolish hunger for omnipotence, of our 
desire to be. Only by belief in a Christ can man be assured 
that he is, that God is, that anything is. For he must 
pelieve man to have been real and man to have been God. 
that a Jew, quite unwittingly, 
Ife still 
He hungers 


project ion 


(nd it is just that ** I Am”’ 
carelessly, and ignorantly, denies himself. throws 
«[ Am” upon God. and denies God a witness. 


for omnipotence. and refuses the one path by which he can 


gain It. 

se it happens that no Jew can accept tranquilly the gift 
of individuality. He in the process of 
attempting to acquire it, to acquire power over himself and 
in art, in polities, he seeks power 


wears himself out 
self-assurance. In finance 
to redress that knowledge of powerlessness in himself; he 
eins power only to discover that he has misapplied his 
Ile depreciates men 
IIe depre- 
He throws 


energies and has missed contentment. 
and human values in order to enhance himself. 
cates himself in order to triumph in his humility. 
himself into company to find a larger ego, a self, by identifying 
himself with others; but he sacrifice his own 
eo to the group. No man demands so much loyalty from 
his friends or gives so little in return. 
his race-solidarity ; for there, in Judaism, he 
Ife rebels against his race. is ashamed of 


refuses to 


IIe is passionate in 
sees again 
some larger self, 
his race, repudiates his race, in order to feel himself superior 
to it, in order to feel himself. somehow, an individual. If 
you observe an Anti-Semite, suspect a Jew. 
" Because of this and hunger, Jews 
intelligent race in the world. It might almost be said, * If 
you see an intelligent man, suspect a Jew.” They are the 
tarliest and chief appreciators in all the arts. They are 
quickest in sensibility and understanding. But self-creation 
great objective creation is 


unrest are the most 


is bevond them; and so any 
bevond them, too. 


be said their persecution throughout the 


It may that 
Christian age has modified them and forced upon them for 
sclf-preservation the qualities they display. It is true 
enough that in the name of Christ they have been badgered 
and beaten and Even at 


this day a Jewish child will be 


used for centuries. 
pushed off a slum pavement 
or bombarded stones. Even to-day other children 
will call out after him, * Who killed Christ % Who killed 
Christ 7° And it would seem no oddity if that alone had 
kept them from mixing with the race among which they 
dwelt and had made them inveterate in that always notice- 
towards the genius of other races, 


yretchedly 


with 


able “ exclusive bearing 
and those superstitions arising from a belief in the high value 
But their persecution could 
could not. set 


of their peculiar nationality.” 
result only in pride or servility; it such 
complex and various markings upon their consciousness. 

to do with the Jews ? Why, nothing. 


If there are no supreme 


rhen what are we 
They are no danger to any State. 
geniuses among them, neither are there any criminals. 
are the hardest-working and most profitable citizens a State 
and their problems are internal only. They 
most intelligent race in 
best missionaries of culture. No, it is 
discussed, as Weininger said. What are we to 
Hlow are we to escape from the Judaism 
Which lies in our own natures ? What is the Aryan response 
and antithesis to the negative virtues and vices of the Jews ? 
Iet no one be so impertinent as to think that he is nearer 


They 
could have : 


are, too, as I have remarked, the 
the world and the 
rather to be 


do with ourselves ? 


salvation than a Jew. 

Yet there does remain a problem to be settled. In all this 
tumult of modern Judaism there still exists a number, even 
There still remain vestiges 
And over the question of 
It would scem simple to 


amajority, of pre-Christian Jews. 
of the old patriarchal system. 
“Zionism the whole race is divided. 
propose —Let the patriarchs of Israel go back to Zion: let 
all who wish go, and all who are satisfied with their adopted 
countries stay there. Unfortunately it is not 
the Zionists who want to go back to Palestine. 
like any other, and attracts enthusiasm merely by 
ever to find contentment 


necessarily 
Zionism is 
4 cause 
being a cause. But if the Jews are 
and a new racial purpose, it must happen that those who 
continue to adhere from the heart to the Old Testament 
Worship should turn themselves into an independent and 
self-contained nation; and the others, the sick souls among 


them, should abandon all distinction from the people among 
whom they are living, forget the arrogance of Judaism which 
they have put on without deserving it, and learn, if not to 
embrace Christianity, at least to consider it without blenching. 
ALAN PorTER. 


FOR OLD 


Claude Colleer Alb be tt. 


NEW LAMPS 


Miss Bedell, and Other Poems. By 


(Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.) 

The Rural Scene. By Frank Prewett. (Heinemann, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Exile. By Be nj. Gilbert Brooks. Privately print d Diion, 1923. 


2s. Od. net.) 


Thirteenth Caesar. By 
Richards. 6s. net.) 


j 


The Sacheverell Sitwell. (Grant 


Turse four books of verse (though, as between themselves, 
by no means of equal value or interest) would, I think, all 
be classed, by those who use the term, as the work of ** rebels.” 
All of these writers, with varying degrees of success. seek to set 
down what they themselves have observed and felt in the form 
which they regard as best suited to their observation and 
fecling. They have not necessarily or (in Mr. Sitwell’s case) 
at all used the old subject-matter of verse, and hardly one 
of them ever traditional shape. By certain self- 
constituted custodians of poetic tradition they would all be 
before 


uses a 


f serious examination. Sut 


dismissed as unworthy <« 
I am prepared to be a Draco, I should wish to be a little more 
certain of my ground. A legislator should be clear that what 
he aims at creating is laws, and not outlaws! 

It is, perhaps, worth while, therefore, asking ourselves one 
or two questions respecting the nature of verse, and, even if 
leads us to metaphysics, we had _ better face the 
Ido not. I wish to make it clear, propose to ask 
There is, 


this 
striugele. 
what is the distinction between verse and prose. 
of course, a distinction as clear as that between dreaming and 
waking, but in neither case has this yet been stated. But 
I would only ask with reference to verse in general, and these 
writers in particular, what is the business of the poet? Now, 
in this matter, [ am an unrepentant neo-Kantian. by which 
I mean, a person who reads Kant in the translation which 
I’. WH. Bradley did not write. And I go back to the Kantian 
theory of Design. It will, I think, be generally admitted 
that nothing is so disturbing as an objective fact in the 
darkness. Anybody, for example, who has barked his shins 
against a chair when groping for the electric light will bear 
But the mind is just as much disturbed by that 
The mind hates darkness and it hates 
human knowledge 
away the apparently 


this out. 
impact as the body. 
the unassimilated. Consequently, all 
explaining 
for example, is terrifving 
When, therefore, 


aims at arranging and 


unconnected. A ghost, or a slum 


not because it exists, but because it can't. 
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the mind is presented with a bewildering collection of uncon- 
nected ghosts in the shape of the ordinary facts of existence, 
it wanders about disconsolately barking its shins against 
their materialized effluvia in the dark. Till Darwin, or some- 
body else, suddenly switches on the electric light, crying 
* Evolution.” Then, with a cry of relief, the mind observes 
all these restless phenomena click into position, and it has 
acquired a new faith. It is not my affair here to examine 
the logical basis of that faith. I merely use it as an illustra- 
tion which leads up to the theory that all art consists in 
arrangement, or, in other words, in translating the object 
into the subject. You cannot, for example, bark your shins 
on a painting of a chair, though if the painter were, say, 
Gauguin, a number of the critics might. The fact is that 
art is the triumph over the inexplicable or, at least, the 
unexplained. Music takes unrelated noises, and surpasses 
the intellectual triumphs of the mathematician. Architecture 
takes space and converts it into Time, and poetry takes 
unrelated thought and sound, and presents them in a new 
organic unity, like a crystal, completely satisfying the human 
demand for arrangement. A triangle, as a complete epigram 
of the unity of sense and thought, is good, but the poet 
goes even further than the triangle. He, as it were, plays it * 
* Perfectly!” say the critics of “the rebel.’ ‘* We do 
not accept any of your argument, which is fantastic, but we 
like your conclusions. Arrangement! Now, where in the 
spiritual Bolshevism, of which these four writers are typical, 
do you find any’ trace of it? Out of your own mouth you 
have condemned them.” But wait! Let us take Mr. Abbott 
first. Neither in his metres nor in his rhymes does he at 
first sight suggest arrangement. But consider for a moment 

those lines about the moon :— 

“Terror and blood, she spells. 

At edge of earth, this poep-hole from eternal night in Hell, 
Whence mortal eye might dare 
The flames that lick tho everlasting dead, 
To gaze upon the turbulent proud heads 
That twitch contorted there.” 

I think that it is not impossible that Mr. Abbott intends 
spells * and * Hell,” ** dead * and * Ifeads * to bear some 
relation to other. “Now is that a rhyme?” you 
ask, indignantly. “No,” I reply with equal terseness, ** it’s 
which I understand, was Beowulf’s method 
of arranging sounds. But that is the least of it. The thing 
observed is more important still. There is a red and dangerous 
aspect of the moon, in which, like a murderer unapprehended, 
Selene stalks through heaven. Well, Mr. Abbott has appre- 
hended her in that aspect, and she is, in consequence, no longer 
at large. Or, take a phrase from * Sed Time of the Year ~ :— 


each 


an assonance,” 


* And the rover cuckoo's calling, calling, 
Breaks from a haunted bell to a stuttered warning.” 
As we know, in the late summer the euckoo’s ery is more 
like ** cuck-cuck-ooo * than its spring call. But bells aren't 
* haunted,” though they may “haunt.” Of course they 
ean be haunted, ves, and haunt at the same time—and one 
And that is 
what I mean by imposing design in the objective. 
Or take Mr. Prewett. I do not defend him when 
grammar goes red, as in 


word may express, or hint at, both meanings. 


his 


Like the kind God meant we should.” 


But there is no need to defend :— 
‘Then the leaves drip and fret, 
All the bravery spoiled, 
The wings wet, wet, 
And beaten, and soiled, 
Alas, what end to delight 
And nectar-drinking, 
When the Imps of rain, 
Unfeeling, unshrinking, 
Drown the giades, and the sharp winds bite. 


leverybody, including bees and butterflies, hates getting wet» 
and the insulting rain gees on sozking the just and the unjust 
alike. But not now, because Mr. Prewett has put it in its 
place, and it will (if I may use slang) ** stay put.” I am not 
claiming for cither Mr. Abbott or Mr. Prewett that he is 
yet * poet ” in the absolute sense of that lovely word. But 
they are both occupied with the poet's business of * making.” 
We have still to see how far they succeed. But what is already 
clear is that they are not falling into the fatal error of 
“imitating.” That great critic and poet, Matthew Arnold, 
amazingly said that poetry was imitation of life, though the 


———; . 


truth is that life should be imitation of poetry. At leag 
however, we can prevent poetry from becoming an imitatiog 
of death. 

Mr. Brooks does not, I fear, quite fall into the same category 
as Mr. Abbott and Mr. Prewett. He also is setting down 
what he himself has observed and felt in his own way, By 
he has not yet (I feel) imposed the design, with which he seeks 
to mould the object, upon himself. ‘* Free Verse” js only 
entitled to be free when it has earned its freedom by harg 
Jabour. Mr. Brooks has had an individual glimpse of order, 
even of beauty, but it cozes out at the edges, because he hag 
not yet disciplined himself. Perhaps he will: I very much 
hope he will. For the result might well be interesting, 

Finally, I find in Mr. Sitwell, net merely a ‘ maker,” but 
one who has already ** made” successfully. Unlike My, 
Brooks’, his verse is entitled to its freedom. because, like q 
bird in flight, it is constantly stating motion in terms of 
thought. Let me quote :— 


- 


‘A white sail sparkles like a netted cloud, 

Snared to draw the ship along each time the wind blows loud ; 
But hoarse do the conches sound above the waves, 

‘rhe cold main calming, 

And in this sudden stillness the great Sea-God glitters, 
Jrawn by his tritons down the flat blue fields, 

Shrill music with him. 

But the horns die far away, the waves start to snow, 
Neptune rides beneath another sky, 

Sunlight flickers: sharp winds sigh.”’ 

I can’t help feeling, on reading these words, that Homer's 
constant complaint against the sea that it is ‘* unharvested” 
is no longer true. Mr. Sitwell has brought it home on the 


wain, Humbert Wort. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


A Game Ranger’s Notebook. 
by E. D. Cuming. (Nisbet. 

Camera Trails in Africa. By 
Unwin. 16s.) 

The African Elephant and its Hunters. By 
(Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d.) 

Ramblings of a Rolling Stone. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

In the Footsteps of Livingstone. Being the Diaries and Travel 
Notes made by Alfred Dolman. Edited by John Irving. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


IN 


By A. Blayney Percival. 
18s.) 
Martin 


AFRICA, 
Edited 


(Allen and 


Johnson 
Denis D. Lyell’. 


By Gerald P. Stevens. (Fis! er 


Mr. BLAYNEY PercivAL has laid a double debt on those who 
like to read about African big game. First of all, he has 
published, with the help of Mr. E. D. Cuming, the results 
of his experience as game ranger in the country behind 
Nairobi, and next he has directed the footsteps of Mr. Martin 
Johnson on a quest for film pictures of the wild beasts. Both 
volumes are enriched with the most wonderful photographs, 
and each photographer has helped out the other; the tve 
books play into each other’s hand. Mr. Percival writes of 
lions, leopards, elephants, rhino and the with 
an expert’s knowledge gained in twenty years’ study: Mr. 
Johnson tells the amazing story of how he, with his wife and 
her father (aged seventy), tumbled out into the game reserve 
to get pictures of lions, elephants and the rest 
in the act of charging. Mr. Percival and other experts told 
them where to go and, presumably, what not to do; bu! 
they went there and did it. None of the three could shoot 
when they began, and it appears that even a practised shot 
like Mr. Percival missed clean the first lion he fired at; but 
the Johnson party all shot at big game from short ranges 
from the first, and none of them was damaged, though probably 
they risked it even more than they knew— and they could not 
help knowing a good deal. They trekked very largely in 
Ford cars. Their first instructor was a professional hunter, 
who provided venison for natives in Nairobi and used a Ford 
car to run down antelope on the plains. Their book is likely 
to tempt many others to follow their example, and Mr. 
Johnson may yet have a good deal to answer for. But if 
Mr. Percival’s book as it probably should be 

for the big game shot’s vade mecum, even the amateur may 
avoid being killed. Mr. Percival deals with game at large, 
but specializes on the lion. One is glad to know that appeat- 
ences are not deceptive and that lions are fundamentally 
good ; only their profession makes them cross. Mr. Percival 
reared three till the biggest weighed twelve stone, and they 


lesser game 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 
Foreign Languages, a method for which I have been 
looking all my life. Lonly wish I had known of it before; 
what toil, what drudgery, what disappointment I should 
have been saved! 
been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
possessed that gift. At school I was hopeless. _ When 
the subject was French or German, Latin or Greek, I 
was always somewhere near the bottom of my form. 
And yet in other subjects—English or History or Mathe- 
matics—I held my own quite well. I have now come to 
the conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me 
of this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was 
that the method of teaching was wrong. 


has sometimes 
t 


I never could “get on” with Foreign 
wanted to know them— 
wanted to read the great 
French authors in the original. I have wanted to read 
Racine and Victor Hugo and Balzac, and that great critic 
whom Matthew Arnold so much admired, Sainte-Beuve, 
in French, and not merely through the medium of a 
characterless translation. Besides, I have wanted to 

spend holidays abroad without being tied to a phrase- 
book. And so I have often tried to find a method which 
would really teach me a Foreign Language. And at last 
I have found it. 


Now, although 
Languages, I have 
especially French. I have 


alway 


How to Learn Languages. 

Some time ago I saw an announcement entitled “ A 
New Method of Learning French, Spanish and German.” 
Of course, I read it, and when I saw that this method was 
being taught by the well-known Pelman Institute, I wrote 
for their illustrated book, “How to Learn Languages,” 
and this so interested me that I enrolled for the Course 
in FRENCH. Frankly, it has amazed me. Here is the 
method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike any- 
thing I have seen or heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example this question with which the 
book (which, by the way, can be ebtained free of charge) 
opens ¢ 

“Do you think you = pick up a book of 400 
pages, written in ¢ i language of which you doe not know 

a syllable—say, Spanis h or German or French—and 

not containing a single English word, and read it 

through correctly without referring to a dictionary?” 


Most people Wil ill Sa\ { 


Yet this is just what the 


iat such a thing is impossible. 
Pelman method of — 


instruction enables one to do, and so remarkable is this 
method that I shail be greatly surprised if it doesn’t revo- 
lutionise the normal method of teaching languages in this 


and other countries. 


The Pelman Language Courses are based upon an 


original yet perfectly ind principle, and one of their 
most striking features is the fact that they are written 
entirely in the particular language (French, Spanish or 
German) concerned. There is not an English word in 
any of them. Evenif vou do not know the meaning of a 


single Foreign word you can study these Courses with 
ease, and read the lessons without a mistake, and without 


‘looking-up ” any words in a French-English, Spanish- 
English or German-English dictionary. ‘This statement 
seems an incredible on E yet it is perf. ctly true, a you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. ; 


Grammatical Dificulties Overcome. 
Another impertant fact about this new method is that 


It enables one to read write, } 


and speak French, Span 
or German without bothering one’s head with co 


grammatical rules, or burdening one’s memory wit 


tac] ‘ a ; > ° . ° 
lask of learning by heart long vocabularies of Foreign 
words, And yet, when the student has completed one of 


the Courses, he or she is able to read Foreign books and 
newspapers and to write and speak the particular ianguage 
in question accurately and grammatic: uly, and without 
that hesitation which comes when a Forei en Language is 
acquired through the medium of E nglish. 


Thousands of letters have been re ceived from men and 
women who have learnt French, S panish or German by 


the new Pelman method. Here Bs. a few of them:- 











Montus Eovar YEar 
‘I have managed, during the past few month to obtain a 
better knowledge of lloquial and idiomatic French than 1 
acquired tn three years at school.’ (C. 146) 
Ficut Monrus Eovar Eicutr Yrar 
“This ts the easiest and quickest way learniig foreign ke 
guages. I was not able to study very regularly, but the spa 
e ye - 2 a hai 4 
of LIGHT MONTHS I have learnt as mu Spanish as I learvt 
Irrench in EIGHT YEARS at school.” (S.Kk. 129) 
Four Monty ovat Four Yrat 
“Tam delighted with the pregress I have mad 
“ 
I have learned more lrench this last FOUR MONTH han 
I did vejore in FOUR YEARS Ll enjoyec e Cou 
thoroughly.” (W. 149 
Resceit or ] Weexs’ Sr 
ww iviled lately to mee j ( she 7 
fill with genuine surprise and admiration at the amount I ha 
learnt in EIGHT WEEKS. I do mest of it in omnibuses and 
meals.” (S.H. 219) 
Frenci Learnr in Six Monti 
“After several years’ drudgery at school I found myself x 
scarcely any knowledge of the French language, iil 
without any ability to use the languag l realise t! 
method was wrong. 
“After about SIX MONTUS” study by the Pelman method 1 
find { have practically iastered the language.” (B. 143 
Spanisit IN Six Mont 
"Fam very satis fied ri e progress I hx mrad I can 
and speak with ease, th it LESS THAN SIX MONTH 
since I began to study 11) the p heve interestea 
me very much.” (S.M. 181 


“Tam more than satisfied with the progress I have made—I a 
astonished! It would have taken me AS MANY YEARS to 


learn by any ordinar y system as mucn as I have learnt in SIX 
MONTHS by yours.” (P. 145) 
Oneé Tuirp tHe Usvar Tim 


“T have learnt more and better French in the last FOUR 
MONTHS than previou I hed learnt in THRICE THA 
PERIOD.” 





The Pelman method oi French h or Gern 
by correspondence is fully ¢ in three hooks (01 i 
cach language), and | ; Ivise those who are interested 
to write for a free copy of one of these books to-day 





Everyone who wishes to learn FRENCH, SPANISH or 
GERMAN without difficulty or drudgery should posi this 
coupon to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 46 Bloom 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. A copy of the 
particular beok desired will ke forwarded by return, gratis 
and pest free 


To the PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


Mansions, Hart Stree}. 
London, W.C. J 
Please send me a free copy ef “ HOW TO LEARN 
FRENCH ”"—* HOW TO LEARN GERMAN ”— “ HOW 
TO LEARN SPANISH” (eross out two of these), 
together with full particulars of the New Pelman Method 
of learning languages. 


16 Bloomsbury 
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were charming companions who filled his home with welcome. 
Unfortunately, when a touring Bishop called, and the lions 
came out to greet him, the Bishop, misunderstanding, with- 
drew, and the lions, anxious to play with a new friend. followed 
in what became a pursuit of gaitered legs. After that they 
were sent away. 

Mr. Lyell’s beok is devoted entirely to the elephant, and 
it also contains photographs of interest, especially those 
which show trees broken by clephants wishing to reach the 
It tells all that can be desired about armament, 


top boughs. 
and there is 


and the exact place to aim at in the beast, 
much detail concerning the quality of ivory and its prices. 
But this book is not so sympathetic a work as the other two, 
written by people who manifestly had watch most 
animals than kill them. Mr. Lyell agrees with Mr. Percival 
in his preference for a light rifle, relying on accuracy in 
placing the shot rather than on a heavy bullet. 

Mr. Stevens is not in the least an expert on African sport or 
gentleman who, after a Public School 
went East for awhile as a barrister, 
Africa and liked it: first the Gold Coast, 
then Johannesburg, and then, for a much longer period, 
British Fast Africa. He tells us a good deal about Nairobi 
and its surroundings in the days before the War and during 
the War. appears to have escaped the experience 
of shooting a lion, which, to judge by these books, would 
reem) a unique case in that country. On the other hand, 
he must have played cricket over a more widely distributed 
any man on record. He 


sooner 


but simply a 
earcer, 


travel, 
University 
and then tried 


' 
ana 


and he 


geographical area than almost 
ended his African career as Mayor of Nairobi in 1920. Mr. 
Johnson's book shows us what Nairobi looks like, and telis 
us that it has clectric light, and that in its well-kept streets 


natives “ with clay-daubed hair and garment consisting of 
a single skin may be seen riding a bicycle. 

‘hat is the Africa of to-day. Mr. Lane publishes a book 
which brings back the sense of change since Livingstone’s 
time. Alfred Dolman was a wealthy young man who was 


sent on a vovage to South Africa in 1843 when he was sixteen, 
and made the acquaintance of a real traveller, Hf. IL. Methuen, 
and the rest of his life was spent in travel. In 1848, aged 

made his third voyage to the and 
journey described in the diary here printed, 
500 miles into the interior and brought him 


twenty-one, he Cape, 
undertook the 


It carried him 1 


acquainted with Livingstone’s wife and her father, the 
missionary, Dr. Moffat. In 1850 he set out again from 
England, this time with the definite intention of joining 
Livingstone in the centre of what was then unknown Africa. 


of 1851 he was killed north of Lake Ngami, possibly 
possibly by lions: at all events lions had the 
not in themselves of any great interest, 
help te realise days, still within memory, 
voyage in a sailing ship was no small part of the 


At the end 
by treachery, 


body. His diaries are 


’ 


yet 
when the 


they living 


whole adventure. Interest centres chiefly in the sketehe s by 
him, here reproduced, for Dolman was an artist of talent. 
Photography can give much, but it cannot give fecling ; 


no photograph could render, as does one of these drawings, 
the loneliness of the On the other hand. Dolman’s 
pen-and-ink impressions of lions moving about are a 
thing compared, say. with Mr. Percival’s photograph of a 
giraffe in the act of drinking. Mr. Percival himself and Mr. 


Karroo. 
poor 


Johnson have both written words which contribute to our 
understanding of that stranee attitude. At no other time 
is the giraffe so liable to surprise by his enemy the lion, and 


his hindquarters must be tense under him for a leap away. 


Another thing is 
ago Dolman never 
Mr. Jolinson found it a year or two back in the Kenva game 
reserve. And it is pleasant to think that this wonderful 
treasure-house of is watched by such 


a warden as Mr. 


clear. Even three-quarters of a century 


suw game so plentiful and so various as 


living natural history 


Pereival. 


THE MAN AND THE BOY 

The Master and His Boys. By Stanley S. Harris, with 
by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, of St. Martin-in-the 
(Winchester: Warren and Son, Ltd. 3s. Gd. net.) 


a Preface 
Fields. 


WiEN a goes to a Publie School, two things about him 
are important — his heredity and his Preparatory School. ‘The 
heredity cannot be improved (and may well need no improving), 


boy 





and everything in practice hangs upon the Preparatory 
School. The Preparatory Schoolmaster himself does not aivw: ays 
realize how much deper ds on him, and sometimes he appears 
to think that if his boys are nice fellows and look happy he has 
done his duty by them. But he may very well have done 
nothing of the sort, as a glance at some of them during the 
more difficult periods later on will show. Mr. Harris does not 
make this mistake ; he does not suppose that lasting qualities 
of character can be formed without definite constructive 
effort on the schoolmaster’s part. Ie gives that effort himself 
unsparingly, and his book is written to show what 
effort takes. 

Mr. Harris docs not analyze very deeply the psychology of 
but he 
understand intuitively what a boy is feeling and can help hin 
because they understand. Tle does not talk of * 
where the primitive instincts are looking dangerous ; but he 
has his own methods of doing what others talk of, and he 
knows how to make his boys * full of the joy of ab and the 
power of doing.” The details of all these things must }y 
studied in the book itself, but one or two points are perhaps 
worth a mention in advance. 

Mr. Harris has a whole chapter upon swearing—and he puts 
the word * Swearing ” boldly at the head of it, 
title secures “* that most men and all ladies will read it.” 
But it will seem to some Public Schoolmasters that he 
not really got to the bottom of the puzzling business he is 
discussing. Swearing at school cannot be only a matter of 
habit ; it must be an attempt to satisfy some need which we 
schoolmasters ought not to have left unsatisfied. What that 
need is, and how it ean be dealt with, Mr. Harris does not 
help us to understand. Yet he appears not less powerful to 
prevent and cure because in diagnosis he is incomplete. Writing 
on * Sehool-boy Ifonour,” he asks that it should be assumed 
as the regular practice of a House or a School that ** immor- 
ality ” is always reported (just as a fire would be reported) 
by the first person who comes in contact with it—the con- 
dition ‘“*no punishment’ being understood and 
observed. All House Masters will not agree with this, but 
House Masters are of different kinds, and Mr. Harris’s policy 
would, of course, not work in the hands of some of them. 
The facts can be put quite briefly. The best 
is the one who sees most of his boys. The one 
need of information volunteered 


form his 


boys’ vices and virtues, is one of those who 


people 


’ 


sublimation 


beeause such a 


has 


loy ally 


schoolmaster 
who sees most 
of his boys has the least 
one of them about another 
gets the 
Schoolmasters, 


and he is precisely the one whio 
most of it. 
and talk with- 


of course. can read and write 


out end about such questions as these, but this book is not 


designed for schoolmasters only. Anyone who has a smal! 


of his own will be if he does not read what Mr. 
But, as Mr. 


it is the man 


boy unwise 
Hlarris has to say of him and his likes. 
seems to have thought when he wrote his preface, 
revealed in the book that is the most interesting thing about it. 
This is indeed the very last kind of interest that the author 
wanted to arouse. His theme training of boys, and in 
discussing his book it seems only fair to discuss his theme and 
Still. readers are entitled to enjoy a book f 


Sheppard 


is the 


not himself. 
whatever reasons they please, and there are many who will 
enjoy this one because (unintentionally) it tells them about a 


teaching others how to live, has mastered the 


as in other 


man who before 
art himself. For in 
is the man that matters, J. F.R 


schoolmastering, things, it 


FAMILY 


William Wilson, 
Murray. 32s.) 


AN 


The House of Airlie. By 
Airlie. In two 


OLD 


the Rev. Minister of 


(John 


volumes, 


Tne * dignity of history,” as Carlyle has said, has too often 


buckramed up poor history into a dead mummy ; for 
ant curiosity to the annals of old 
we may get away for a 


which 
turn with ple: 
Here, if we are fortunate, 





reason we 
families. 


time from the atmosphere of the Court and the camp. Her 
we may find amusing gossip and old romance. Here we may 
perhaps see the men and women of the past as they really 


lived. And we reeali the charm of the Verney papers, or those 
admirable letters of Dorothy Osborne to her ambitious lover. 

In editing the papers of The House of Airlie, Mr. Wilson has 
The family of Ogilvy, as he tells us, 


had a great opportunity. 
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* traces its stream backwards till it vanishes in the mists and 
shadows of a period anterior to recorded history,’ and in the 
period where records have been kept and mists are less frequent 
it has always played an honourable, and sometimes a distin- 
guished, part. It has given of its best and suffered without 
complaint for the causes in which it believed. There was even 
one Lord Airlie who not so long ago sacrificed a certain amount 
of popularity and prestige by becoming to his biographer’s 
dismay, a Liberal. And his son and successor, the late Lord 
Airlie, who gave his life in the Boer War, was a man whose 
bravery and charm will not easily be forgotten. But Mr. 
Wilson has been too much carried away by zeal for his subject. 
His own contributions are too long. He is apt to be too 
rhetorical. His apologies for what he considers defects are 
sometimes ill-advised. Take his description of the Sir Walter 
Ogilvy, who ** laid the foundation,” as he says, ** of the family 
greatness ” : — 

* Still in the flush of his early manhood with its radiant visions, 
its brilliant ideals, its innocent enthusiasms, he was full of enterprise 
and had the virtuous gift of forethought. . . . Love's young dream 
cid not blind his vision of materially aggrandizing his earthly 
portion he was not consumed by weak sentiment to the detri- 
ment of an augmented fortune, and in this respect he set an example 
which many of his descendants have been shrewd enough to follow.” 





This is rather a long way of introducing us to the fact that in 
the year 1401 Sir Walter married an heiress, by which he added 
6,000 acres to the family estate. It would be easy to pick 
out innumerable passages like this. The language is almost 
always overdone and sometimes wearisome. After we have 
heard, for instance, on one page that Lady Grizell Lyon was 
**now well stricken in spinsterhood,” we do not want to be 
reminded on the next that * while she had parted with the 
bloom of her youth, she was still in the full enjoyment of 
virtuous womanhood.” But it would be wrong to let these 
defects blind us to the merits of a very painstaking book to 
which its author has evidently devoted immense enthusiasm 
and industry. The Ogilvys as a race have been singularly 
handsome, and there are many excellent illustrations. 


NOTABLE 


AMERICA’S DON QUIXOTE. How Henry Ford Tried to 
Save Europe. By Louis Paul Lochner, Secretary of the 
Ford Peace Ship. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


BOOKS 


Tus is the tale of a twentieth-century American cffort 
to save mankind from its hideous crimes and follies. hat 
effort had all the crudeness characteristic of its kind. Crude- 
ness scems to be inseparable from the temperament possessing 
vigour and conviction. The reader, and especially the 
English reader, must be prepared to wince again and again 
as he is made familiar with the modus operandi of the Ford 
Peace Mission. We are carried back to pre-War days when 
American evangelism was sometimes a source of great profit 
to men who had a_ business-like equipment of emotional 
degradation. The great ideal before these people was Publi- 
city. It is dangerous to generalize about national virtues 
and vices. Measuring by rule of thumb, however, there seems 
to be this difference between the English and the Americans ; 
that the former pull down the blinds, and the latter do not. 
Why was it necessary to take on the Ford Peace Mission 
film photographers and over fifty pressmen who spent most 
of their time, when not drinking, in concocting thoroughly 
sensational and lying reports? Why was it necessary for 
the inspiring utterances from the heart of the Mission to 
take the form of catechpenny slogans? There is no answer 
to these fastidious questions. Our native squeamishness, 
however, cannot blind us to the interesting personality 
of Mr. Henry Ford, whose production of a motor-car with 
a foolproof gearbox has made him the richest man in 
the world. When we get peeps at him—he is usually 
nothing more than an institution, a mass ef Departments 

we see a shrewd, kindly individualist, a man with so 
fervent an itch for action that he has no vitality left for 
the contemplative life. Without the latter, he is forced to 
act on impulse, with results sometimes irritating, but most 
frequently charming—while his poor secretaries are driven 
to distraction in their efforts to cover up his inconsistencies, 
and to make him a conventional character suitable for world- 
wide consumption, 


THE BATIKS OF JAVA. By Daniel Real. (Ernest Benn, 


£3 3s. net. 
HOW CINDERELLA WAS ABLE TO GO TO THE BALL. 
By Jessie M. King. (G. T. Foulis and Co. 6s. net.) 

Tuts publication from Benn’s comes at a very opportune time— 
when the ancient art of Batik is beginning to be modernized 
into a * stunt.” Most people, whose only knowledge of this 
art is gained from the splashed and hasty-handed attempts 
which are now so fashionable, will be surprised by the beauti- 
fully evolved and orderly harmonized patterns of the Batiks 
of the Javanese. Before reading this other book, by Miss 
Jessie M. King, which explains in so simple and clear a manner 
“how to make your own Batik,” all students, who really 
have a sincere regard for the true revival of a very ancient 
and artistic craft, should make a point of studying, not only 
the examples illustrated in M. Real's book, but also his expo- 
sition of the earlier technical methods. Miss King’s brochure 
might be criticized because of the fact that the technique only 
trickles through the fairy-story, for, it might be objected, 
children who would find a fairy story entertaining are not 
likely to be of an age suited to the handling of such quantities 
of molten wax as the process necessitates. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Edited by Waldo Selden Pratt. (Macmillan 
3is. 6d. net.) 

Auruoucnu Dr. Pratt disclaims the intention, his encyclopedia 

is practically an abridgment of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 

and Musicians, and it seems strange that Messrs. Macmillan, 
who are shortly bringing out an enlarged and up-to-date 
edition of Grove, should publish a condensation of the pre-War 
volumes. True, Dr. Pratt has drawn upon more recent editions 
of Riemann’s Musik-Levikon, but he has not wholly succeeded 
in his avowed object of providing a comprehensive guide to 
contemporary music. The dictionary is over-sympathetic 
towards obscure organists of the 1890's, and prone to d’smissing 
composers of to-day with the epithet, “ eccentric”! One is 
amazed, too, at the editorial sense of proportion which can 
spread itself to a column over the virtues of Browning's 

Abt Vogler, and give a mere glance down the other end of the 

telescope at Stravinsky, who receives four arid sentences, 

Then, in his dubious affection for the moderns, Dr. Pratt 

relegates all music before 1700 to a short appendix, disregard- 

ing the revival of sixteenth-century music which has so greatly 
influenced many living composers. But, as one would expect, 
the Viennese and Romantic periods are quite soundly treated. 

For the rest, the dictionary is well and clearly arranged. 

Separate divisions are given to ** forms and terms,” biographies, 

and to a novel gazetteer of musical centres. People who do 

not possess Grove or Messrs. Dent's new Dictionary of Modern 

Music will find the present work a solidly satisfying substitute 


FICTION 


WHERE [IS FANCY BRED ? 


Orphen Isiand. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s, 6d. net.) 

Trimbierigg. By Laurence Housman. (Capo. 9s. net.) 

Goh > the Fool. By Albert Ades and Albert Josip Vic, (Grant 
Richards, 7s, Gd. net.) 


A FANTASY must set a hard problem for a critic who believes 
stalwartly in Realism. Where everything is impossible, what 
faculty of judgment can he bring to bear? The problem is 
important, too. Say you are introducing a dragon into a 
story: you have never kept dragons under observation, and 
you wish to find out how to make this one appear thoroughl) 
convineing. Now, if you were rigorously of the French 
school of realists, you would observe a crocodile and an eagle : 
or pick up a second-hand piece of information about them :— 
** Most things move the under-jaw; the crocodile not.” 
The mouth of your dragon, then, must gape upwards ; and a 
man would be moderately safe from the flame it blows out 
if he could manage to keep below the level of its jaws. It 
shall have eyesight that the sun cannot dazzle, and it shall 
drop tortoises on stones to break their shells. If it has 
anything in it of human nature, if it can talk or weep or grow 
malicious, then you can hang on it a few more observations. 
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MR. A. C. BENSON 
and PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE MASTER OF MAGDALENE, CAM- 
BRIDGE—MR. A. C. BENSON—in a letter 


—_———> — 
—— 


says: 
: “] consider PUBLIC OPINION one of the 
most interesting and useful papers I take in. I 
recommend it to everyone. It gives an 
admirable conspectus of what is going on—not 
only of what is done and of what is said, but of 
what is thought and felt, and the tone of it is 
idealistic without being sentimental. I think it 
is admirably done. 

“T always feel I get a better idea of the pulse 
of the world from PUBLIC OPINION than from 


*4 
:ny other newspaper. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK, SAY AND DO. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 











OPINION is a Newspaper Room, a 
Weekly Library of New Books, and always a 
cheerful and well-informed companion. — It 
vives a rapid survey of what men and women 
think, say and do each week. 


PUBLIC 


It seeks to convey in the most handy form some- 
thing of the variety and vivacity and eternal 
interest of life, as well as information about the 
great problems of the day. It a weekly 
cinematograph of the world of thought and 
activity. It listens in everywhere. 

PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient port- 
able travelling library one can possess, and it 1s 
never out date. It automatically 
itself weekly, at the small recharging fee 
Threepence— Threepence for a_ stimulating 
and educational Week Iend, making all other 
days worth while ! 

cannot 

LIVES you 


is 


of renews 


of 


You obtain what PUBLIC OPINION 
for Threepence—(not sixpence)—in 
any other way without much expense of brains, 
time, and money. Buy it and you save all 
three. There other such Threepenny 
worth of published in the United 
Kingdom. 
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ALTOGETHER this is one of the 
best volumes of short stories 
which have appeared this year.’ 

Weekly Westminster. 
‘vivip and vigorous narratives 
of Australian life. Mr. Grant 
Watson has the eye of the train- 
ed observer.’ 

Manchester Guardian. 


E. L. WATSON 
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‘ A notable collection of stories 
original in content and strong in 
craft, Outlook. 
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It stammers, let us suppose. The last man who stammered 
at you was unhappily married, and took up boxing for exercise 
(a psycho-analyst could have told you why); your dragon 
shall assume the character of that unfortunate stammercr. 
I confess that none of these observations are notably original ; 
you would need to expend a great deal of labour and fill a 
shelf of notebooks before you plumped out your dragon into a 
plausible inhabitant of this world. But you see how simple 
it is to build a synthetic dragon after the fashion of the masters 
of French fiction ? 

And really it would be a pity to waste all that time. Your 
dragon would be impressive, I have no doubt, but it would 
not convince the reader any more thoroughly than the dragon 
of some idle writer who only troubled to convince himself. 
Yet if by mere congruence of invention a writer can take his 
readers with him, the case of the Realists falls to the ground, 
What can be done with a dragon can be done with a man. 
Indeed, it seems probable that no good work of fiction can be 
in any way a transcript from life. Invention depends to 
some extent on experience ; but on digested experience. If 
we conscientiously unravel our dreams, we find that every 
scene and every incident is a mirroring and distorting of 
scenes or incidents in our waking life: and even this dis- 
tortion is not done casually or freely : our experience of life 
has made knots in our mental processes and we cannot escape 
from our past selves. And so with the creation of literature ; 
if you let your invention loose you have already a suflicient 
grounding of fact to support it. All you need to do, then, is 
to keep your invention steady, not let it fly hither and thither 
at the dictates of your own conceit (as it does in dreams) ; 
and to satisfy yourself that your own characters are behaving 
in the way in which they should behave— not at all the way 
in which your neighbours behave. Please dont press your 
autobiography into the story ; it is quite unfair to do that. 
You may give an appearance of truth to fact by relating 
anecdotes of your childhood, and you may shelve for a time 
the exposure of the quality of your invention. But you 
eannot give internal life te a story by shovelling into it a 
And, by the way. if anyone catches 
vou out in some anachronism, dont hang your head and 
Anachronism is no sin unless it wrecks the 
coherence of the story. “Shakespeare was not careless ; he 
knew that it wasn’t worth while to swot up history for seven 
vears in order to reproduce the bare circumstances of life. It 
is an artist's duty only to reproduce life itself. Faney, in 
brief, is conceived in the heart and issues from the head. It 
has no breeding, for it is born full-grown. 


heap of external life. 


confess a sin. 


If all this were true (as in part it is), then fantasy would 
fall under the general rules of critical judgment. We should 
inquire, that is, into the quality of invention and the congruity 
Mr. Laurenee Housman gives his fantasy a good 
congruity of parts: he is more admirable than Miss Rose 
Macaulay in this particular. But Miss Macaulay's invention 
is so much livelier and happier and fuller than Mr. Housman’s 
that there can be no doubt as to the better book of the two. 


of parts. 


In 1855, Miss Macaulay tells us, Miss Charlotte Smith was 
England to San 
The ship was driven out of its course and wrecked: the 


escorting forty orphans from Francisco. 


villainous crew made off in the ship's boats, and Miss Charlotte 
Smith, the forty orphans, a Caivinistic Seottish maid, and a 
drunken and jovial ship’s-doctor were marooned upon a 
coral island. ‘There little rescue, and 
Miss Smith and the doctor set themselves to work to make the 


was very hope of 
life of the community as orderly and comfortable as possible. 
After some time the he very 
much wants the companionship of a wife, he explains, and 
he doesn’t want to wait till the orphans grow up. Miss Smith 
succumbs to his proposal, and they are married, Scottish 
fashion, by the Calvinistic maid. We leave them for seventy- 
five years. 

In 1922 a Cambridge don comes across a confession by his 
grandfather, one of the sailors who saved their own skins at 
the expense of the Smith party. There is a chart, too, marking 
the site of the island. He and his three children sail off to 
discover if there is any sign of the marooned party. They 
find a community of nearly two thousand under the tyrannica! 
rule of Miss Smith. She is now ninety-seven but as forecful 
and strict and Victorian as ever. An aristecracy of the 
Smith family has been erected to govern the community 


doctor proposes marriage ; 


—neeOUNeees 


and live on the labours of the unhappy descendants of thy 
orphans. To be “ Smith” is a mark almost of divinity. 
to be “* Orphan” a mark of vulgarity. As Miss Smith had 
retained a prodigious amount of general learning history 
geography, Bible texts, and the British Constitution. and 
as the doctor,.before he was carried off by a shark, had taught 
the community much handicraft and some few mechanical 
tricks, the civilization of the island was highly developed 
by the best Victorian models. But the seeds of dissension 
were growing ; already atheism, labour troubles, republicap. 
ism, and looseness of morals had shown themselves amopy 
the Orphans. And Miss Macaulay has a threefold opportunity 
-—-she satirizes Victorianism, modernity. and general human 
nature with an equal vigour. It is true that there are missed 
chances, and after all, the invention is more remarkable for 
quantity than for quality; but it is a charming, acu 
laughable, gentle book, with no airs or artificialities to it, 

But in Trimblerigg Mr. Housman has set himself toy 
small a task. Ile presents to us in three hundred pages a 
portrait hypocritical Noneconformist minister, wi 
persuades himself that he is a saint at heart and overlooks 4! 
his own publicity-hunting and manoeuvring for power and 
Selfishness of purpose. Or not quite overlooks; he is quich 
minded enough and knows quite well what he is doing: hy 
he sees his dishonesties humorously and dissociates hins 
fromthem. In detail the story is very good ; but the accumy 
lation of detail is too many for the theme. There is a stiffn 
and artfulness in Mr. Housman’s style, too, that might w 
put a reader off; and the self-conscious airs of the prefy 
are intolerable. It is a pity that so much excellent ridicy 
and absurdity are confined in so narrow a scene. 

The preface isn’t a patch on M. Octave Mirbeau's prefac 
to Goha the Fool for downright provokingness.  * Franknes: 
is not a principle with me,” he writes.“ It is an inner ne 


of a 


sity dominating every other obligation. I have becn to 
that Iam harsh. . . . Whywill people never understand that 
I am simply sincere?) Why expect my admiration when | 
While he informs us in t) 
fashion of the nobility of his soul, he is supposed to be intre- 
ducing to us the two Egyptians, M. Adés and M. Josipovi 
who wrote Goha; they are unfortunate in having an inti 
ducer at all. The novel is a story of Kgyptian life in ‘ 
eighteenth century of our era : 
and most informative. 


can give only my sympathy?” 





and it is well carried throw 
A realistic work, you will understar 
ANDREW Carey 


STELLA DEFIANT. (Duckworth. 7 
net.) , 

Modernism, erude but interesting, is the basis of Ms 
Sheridan’s essay in a new field of artistic expression. We p 
her the compliment of taking her seriously as a novelist w! 
we say that she has not complete mastery of a teclinig 
which is strange to her. Therefore, although she gives 
convincing objective picture of her characters and th 
doings, she fails to convey to her readers an intelligible acco: 
of the mental processes which underlie their actions. Stel! 
the heroine, offspring—deliberately evoked—of a half-era 
Irish father and a Russian mother, is almost: too irresponsil 
to be interesting. The story of her connexion with the Ir 
revolutionaries ends in tragedy so poignant as to be intoleral 
All this, however, is only a preface to the section of the b 
which deals with Stella’s life among Russian refugees in Ber! 


By Clare Sheridan. 


Mrs. Sheridan knows what she is talking about when s 
describes the Russian temperament and the interminabl 
arguments which make “days out of the nights, and ha 


nights out of the days.” She is perhaps wise not to ha 
allowed her heroine to reach Moscow—although she obtains 
visa to her passport. Mrs. Sheridan's habit of plain speaking 
might have created an awkward situation in the description | 
the Bolshevist régime. The book, though not a great nov 
is well worth reading for its vivid descriptions, not to spees 
of the strange adventures through which the heroine passes. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Beau Geste. By P. C. Wren. 

This novel has one of the 3 
which have appeared for years. The description of the for 
in the desert defended by a dead man in evel embrasure} 
truly terrifying. ‘The rest of the book is concerned with th 
explanation of the mystery. It is very exciting reading, bu! 
the motive which leads the three young Englishmen to enlist 
in the French Foreign Legion is fantastically incredibl 
liowever. the reader’s hair will stand on end countless time 
before he gets to the end of the book, which. considering thi 


(John Murray. 7s. 6d.1 


best sensationa opening 





—" 
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: ‘M-Dent AMONG CHRISTIAN REFUGEES. 


- and ONS [tD> 
ts SS : A Two Months’ Tour. 


laNical AN OUTSPOKEN BOOK 


eloped By an Eyewitness from London 

i THEY MAKE A _ DESERT : 

blican- By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy. 

among A ruthless exposure of the evil a <= I have recently returned to England from Salonica 

‘tunity so-called Peace arising out of the imperialistic designs ae : ite Rar air aa Gea 

uM; of France under ae! Poincaré régime. Translated by Athens, Con tantinople and other places in those parts 
sar F. BRITTAIN. and have brought back with me a number of photo- 


a « DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET POST FREE. eraphs, Possibly 
ne for . a; 


some day, these photographs will be 


7 > “ ri Lk OCCTTRAB > E 9 ° 
acute A NEW BOOK BY ALPHA OF THE PLOUGE. lost. As far as I am concerned that would make no 
’ rie T a 7m 5 ‘ ° a 
O it. MANY FURROWS difference; the scenes are indelibly printed on my mind. 
If too 4 Rook of Essays by the brilliant author of In a certain sense I wish I could forget: if that were 
nBes a wag oom Leaves in the Wind,” “Pebbles on th possible my mind would be more at ease. In another 
r, wi Shi et Hiiustrated by CLIVE GARDINER ee . ° 
ks al “ There is no living writer who has so heen an eye for ense I shrink from forgetfulness, because the things I 
OKS al Ese 
— the little comenenglt ces of life and the meaning that have seen ought to be remembered—and remedied. 
F and lurks in them.” —Daily Neves. 
guicl m saeaill dine P Ca eee a 
{ " 4 beautiful a to read an d to handle. Graph My visit was no mere conventional tour. I have been 
oO: bu “HL ¢ { ict i “Ys 
SE behind the scenes and within a month or two have learned 
ELSE A New Illustrated Edition ‘ , ; ; hi pce 
i at first hand, more about miserv, hunger, thirst, rags, dirt 
cumu oun rm ’ ! +» s ’ by Pan, ‘ ’ 
: [HE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS pining a a hae oe 
iffness ‘ eal murder and barbarity than my reading has taught me, at 
ntait many interesting phe wure portraits a Ry . ; a 
tw ral original drawings b ia or BENTON FLETCHER. second hand, during the whole of my life. I have been 
Teta \ 7" contribution to l’epysian literature livine ; ; . - of : 
A yaable contribut pysi a . wing among Armenian Refugees, an » do that ts te 
die “Two attractive and well-illustrated volumes.“—Daily Nets, S = . fia _ ; i 5 » al d t dd tt at to 
2 Vo l } Large Cr. 8vo. become familiar with sorrow and acquainted with grief, 


¢ isanet ed p rospectus . Peet Free TI \ : ‘ is be} . 1 

ela . Wen? ft “HNO ‘ 6999997119. ¢ . Ty, 
. Ne rimenian nation 1s bemg exterminated as rapidiy 

nknes Books by C. G. D. Roberts aul as 


am fanaticism and Turkish cruelty can wipe it out. 


neces. ARES OF THE pe 
' BABI S OF HE W I D Chose who escape butchery and flee for their lives have 
h to Hustrated by Warwick REYN¢ hy came Pe oe , 
ace hardshy imaginabl hey run y walk 
d that “His very name stands ae for neonate dear to O Lace nar “— _ Maginabie, J ey i - » Unie \ ' 
shen | the wild-nature student.’’—Bookman. they stagger, mile after mile, mile after mile, until many 
mt Large Crown & 6s. net ; of them would welcome death as a termination of all 
intr y auihor— The Forge in the Forest, their sufferin ¢ ey en . 
- 3 : heir sufferings. If they are fortunate enough to be able 
novi 4s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Lovers in Acadie,’’ 4s. Gd. net; : . eet i. cul i 
‘intr ‘Wisdom of the Wilderness ” (Illus.), 6s. net; ‘ They to get on board a refugee ship they are but little 1 etter 
in nt Walk is the WEG" (ites), Ge. mets = ee otf, for they can only get on to cargo vessels, quite 
iia of Time Cillus.), 6s. net. ‘ ae : ' 
rou suitable for passengers, where they are herded together 
" iVew Revise d Edit 107 ; a*¢ , 1 . 7 : “4 
star : like cattle and where common decency is impossible. 


im BLAKE'S VISION OF THE 
r BOOK OF JOB But while their phy sical Sulte ng great, their ni ntal 


With R luctions of the Tllustratio: , Study ts agony is greater. Here is an old man, gaunt, haggard, 
Mis JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, feeble as a child. His daughters have been torn awa 
. : . . ; ; from his side. Where are they now? Well, there are 
nig By Charles Gardner ome things which may not be described in print. He 


ves WILLIAM BLAKE- a5 or atbalh wishes that they had bee n killed outright, at once, rather 


than have met the fate that fell to their lot. And this 


{to 1 J 4 } 


Stell ' old man is but one of thousands: his daughters units 
“Cra Poetry among tens of thousand 
ynsil 
; SIR HENRY NEWBOLT | | | 
ral AN ED \G LISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND \mong this awful mass of human suffering a few brave 
I POETRY (14th-19th CENTURIES). missionaries are spending their live triving by day and 
, “ i = . : ° ‘ ie , , 

Ser! In these thousand pages there is store for the leisure - by night to afford relief, to bind up the broken hearted, 
ns hours of a lifetime.”,—Morning Post. ‘* The prefer- . : ie i 
inabl ence of one of the finest critics of the day.’’— to bring a smile, however faint and fleeting, into eyes 
dha Glasgow Herald. so often scorched with tears. These missionaries are 
oh ledium & 10s. 6d. 1 \ a | >>, 6d. net See : , ‘ —— : 

ticking to their self-appointed task, facing all its hard 
os Edward Garrett's 1 y ° | | , - 
kit nang susiideaieathe hips, fleeing from place to place with their lives in their 


jon 0 ANTHOLOGY OF hands. They are refugees themselves, although they are 
pee W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS not Armenians, 


“To dip into this Anthology is to commune with a 





; mind of rare originality and imagination.”’—Sunday : I have come back to London filled with the profoundest 
Times. - | Pe a eat fw gi thai te Gaba sheet thi lendid 
Larae C) n 7s. 6d. net admiration TOr ail Uitat 1 peng don py ti plend 

‘ Pov LAGE” and “Dean Man’ 2 company of men and women whose hearts have been 

’ ‘ieee enacin ° — ao “3 popular 6s, edition fired with pity and whose lives are being dedicated to 

fe ‘ 2 a 1 er this great work. If Christians in Kngland want to 

sure * UAAASLO AALS AAS ARRABARARASAAARSASAESSLAASARAAAGABRSPRARRASLASSELAS! LERRRRALE! strengthen their hands and cheer thei spirits, they can 

nal XMAS BOOKLET POST FREE do so by sending their gifts to the Re v. S. W. Gentle- 

y nlist MALADAF AA RARSARDARS SERERARRARASCARARASARDAACAPDSGSARAGAARASSAMARSARAESARAGS OR Cackett, the Secre tary of the Arms nian Massacre Reliet 

a 9 CHANDOS STREES, LONDON, W.C. 2. Fund, 358 Strand, London. He is anxious to send ous 
ng the eA me | tc further much-needed grants-in-aid. 
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fatness of the volume, is a comforting assurance to those who 
embark upon it. 

The Broken Bow. By L. Allen Harker. (John Murray. 
%s. 6d. net.)—-A sentimental little story of a budding school 
friendship between two girls of different social status, which is 
put an end to by death. The indirect results, however, are 
apparent at the end of the book, with unpleasant consequences 
fur the cousin of the heroine. 


Egbert. By W. A. Darlington. (Iferbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—-If Mr. Anstey had never written about the Arabian 


Djinn whe escaped from the bottle Mr. Darlington’s Hgbert 
would be an original and amusing book. Unfortunately, 
however, the Oxford prig turned into a rhinoceros is not 
nearly as funny as Mr. Anstey’s Professor who was trans- 
formed into a mule, and the magician in this book is uncon- 
vincing. 

The Scrap Heap. By Geraldine Waife. (Chapman and 
Tlall. 7s. 6d. net.)-—-The Unlit Lamp. By Radclyffe Hall. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—Both The Scrap Heap and The Unlit 
Lamp present pictures concerned with the actions and reactions 
of women oneach other. In both books the fathcr of the family 
described is for different reasons anything but an attractive 
figure, and the centre of interest is one of tte daughters. The 
reader's reflections on these works will prebably be that a world 
composed of one sex only would be a most unpleasant and 
unwholesome place, and that profoun! wisdom lies in the 
words * Male and female created He them.” 

The Seine Mystery. By Cleveland Moffett. (Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-The surprising adventures of an American 
journalist in Paris. The main part of the book is successful 
cnough to compensate for a decidedly clumsy opening. 


FINANCE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


[By Our Crry Eprror. | 


DEBT REDEMPTION 
|’ oth Editor of the Srecraror.| 


Sir,—Althougn the Government conversion operation 
announced during the past week is not a large one, it 
has excited a good deal of interest in the City. Nor is 
this surprising, because, as is well known in financial 
circles, and as the general public will recognize more 
clearly by and by, our greatest hope of an ultimate 
remission of taxation is to be found, first, in further 
economies in Supply Expenditure, and, second, in the 
reduction in the annual charges involved in the service on 
the Debt. That there is abundant room for a further 
cutting down of expenditure, and especially of Civil 
Service outlays, there can be no doubt at all, and the 
City is looking to Mr. Winston Churchill to display 
courage in that respect. Nevertheless, it can also be 
admitted that there must come a point where economy 
ean go no further And over a long period it will then 
be to a reduction in our debt charges that we must look 
for a curtailment of the National outlays as a whole. 

At the present moment more than the whole of Income 
and Super Tax Revenue, amounting to about £326,000,000, 
is absorbed in the National Debt services, the estimated 
total of which for the current year is £350,000,600, 
This represents the service of a total debt of nearly 
£7,700,600,060, and on very much of this debt we are 
still paying as much as 5 per cent. interest. Tt will 
readily be seen, therefore, how much would be involved 
in the reduction of our Debt charge even of only 
1 per cent. 

The operation of the past week is, it is true, concerned 
with only an emount of Debt maturing next February 
to the extent of £183,060,000, but the bonds maturing 
carry 5} per cent. interest, and that it should be possible 
now to offer in exchange a 43 per cent. bond shows that 
we have gone some way at all events to improving the 
National Credit. Inasmuch as the terms of the Con- 
version have been given fully in many directions, it is 
not necessary that I should labour the details in this 
letter. Brietly, holders have the right to exchange 
cither into a 4) per cent. loan running till 1944, or redeem- 
able at the Government’s option four years earlier, or else 


into ten years bonds with the option reserved to Goyer, 
ment and holders alike of maturity after two years j, 
February of any year on notice being given in the Januay 
of the preceding year. To those who are unacquainte) 
with the matter, it may be useful to explain why certgjy 
holders should have the opportunity of exchanging jpg, 
so short a dated security as the two-year bond. \ 
moment's thought will show that when a Governmey 
bond gets so near maturity as is the case of thes 
Exchequer bonds expiring next February, they becony 
a very acceptable holding to bankers and the discoyy 
market where they rank for all purposes as a short dated 
Treasury Bill. Allowing, therefore, for the extent ty 
which these bonds have finally come to be held by the 
Money Market, as well as by the genuine investor, it j 
clear that if conversion is desired by the Government ay 
offer has to be made likely to be sufliciently attractiye 
to both classes of holders. On the whole, it is felt that 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has complied with 
these requirements, while, at the same time, he has beey 
careful not to make the terms so generous as to affect 
adversely the National Credit. 

This is, of course, the wise method of procedure. We 
are only at the beginnings of conversion operations, and 
while Government maturities during next year, apart 
from the Exchequer Bonds now provided for, are small, 
the amount of debt redeemable in 1927 is fairly large, 
Moreover, I suggest that the Government will probably 
have to arrange future conversions well ahead of time. 
In the first place, as already explained, there is a danger 
if the matter is left too late, of the maturing obligations 
passing out of the hands of the investor into the Money 
Market; while, in the second place, if during the next 
few years we should get the much needed trade revival 
on a large scale, dearer moncy rates might easily interfer 
with the terms on which the Government would be able 
to convert.— 1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kuippy, 

The City, November 19th. 
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Withheld from the public until now: 
MARK TWAIN’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“As the mature and spontaneous fruit of a great 


aift, it should be read first by anyone to whom w 
work of Mark Twain is as yet unknown.” 
lhe U } 
2 un boxed, 4 ’ 
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A MAGICIAN AMONG THE SPIRITS 


By HOUDINI. 7s. 6d. net 
Having made a life study of the tricks used by spi: 
lioudini impariially analyses the work of the most famous 
mediums simce 1850, 


Harper ©& Brothers, london 
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“A Very Shield 
of Comfort.” 


“In every way I have found 
my ‘burberry’ satisfactory; 
warm im winter, not in the 
least uncomfortably so wi 
summer, and avery shield of 
comfort in windy weather.” 
R ke. 
R. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


finest quality 









made in the 1 
Burberry - proofed materials, 
grender the wearer absolutely 
independent of weather. Th 
discomforts of exposure to 
wet and cold are completely 
neutralised by the staunch 
protection and — luxurious 















# warmth they provide. 

+f 

ss WINTER SPORTS DRESS 
display of models for men, 
met penal aie a Hay 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th 

Catalogue of Models ae meg yt Parad les 

& Patterns Post Free. a A BY: SRO ee ee 
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expressly 
‘ ’ 
smoker’s 


|. ypree aie 

to obviate ‘ 
throat,” the De Reszke 
Egyptian Blend is rapidly 


growing in favour with 
those who appreciate 
luxurious quality at 
moderate cost. Trya box! 
Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
20...2/- 25...2/1 25... 3/2 


Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 


86, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


NW KNARE 











as FREE FO-DAT HAMPTONS NEW BOOK C295 


illustrating, in colour, the latest productions 
and best values in tasteful Home Furnishings. 









HAMPTONS No. S14407.  Stuff- 
over Easy Chair, upholstered all 
Hair and covered with Hide. Loo sc 


feather seat Cushion, covered with 


Velvetcen As £7:12:6 





phols 
Ha r ang S canete 1 wil 
Hide two leone 
feather seat Cushions 
t wi Velve 


1 with V 
12 : T: 6 


The best values yet produced for the complete furnishing of a 


SIX- sap HOUSE fag £240 


may now be seen in H: ape gr banat * preonges n ic ouse. 


new k ustrating all these + ‘ ", 


DEFERRED PAY MEN TS Ss: {Terme on Application 
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Lend men 30 
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BRITISH MOTORISTS! 


7 ‘ z " .) a 
Follow the Car Makers’ Lead. 
HINK of it! every British 
facturer of repute has selected the same make of 
tyre as best fitted to uphold the reputation of his 


Practically manu- 


1 
product. 
Most of the manufacturers have already completed 
arrangements 1925—cither for standard 


Dunlop or the new Dunlop Bal'o>ns. 


with us for 


If your present car is needine nev tyres, be sure to 


have Dunlop: they give better ._: ice at lower cost. 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a new car, 


or the conversion of your present car to Balloon equip- 


ment, investigate what Dunlop has to offer. 


Dunlop 


wheel 


Every requirement is catered for in the 


full section Balloon new 





Tyres and 
British cars—Beaded 


range 
cquipment as standardised on 
E.dge Balloons to fit your present rims up to and includ- 
ing 815 x 105—Straight Side Balloons for existing 
Straight Side wheels and full Beaded Edge 
Balloons if you have already had your car converted 


section 


to take this type. 


Wherever they sell tyres, they recommend 
Dunlop. The best in the world and British ! 


fit Dunlop and besatisfi ed 


World 


ghout th 


mC. 410 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 


BIRMING!IIAM. Bra 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Among the many capital flotations expected in the 
not distant future must be included the large Greek 
Loan; and although I believe it will be of an inter- 
national character, the City is expecting that London 
will once again be called upon to take the lion’s share 
in the matter of aiding a European country. In this 
particular case not only is the cause of the borrowing 
good, but 1 faney that the security will be shown to be 
better than has been imagined by those who have not 
given a close heed to financial and economic conditions 
in Greece. One of the difficulties in rendering aid to 
most of the Central European States is the difliculty in 
ceusuring adequate internal reforms and financial effort 
generally, in the direction of Budget equilibriums, &c., 
though in that particular respect Greece has probably 
shown a greater recognition of what is required to 
maintain her credit than has been the case in many of 
the other countries. 

* * * * 

The speech of Mr. Andrew Williamson at the recent 
meeting of the English, Seottish and Australian Bank, 
of which he is the Chairman, was interesting both as 
regards his statements concerning the bank’s position 
and progress, and also as regards the present economic 
conditions in Australia. There is an increase to note 
in the general turnover of the bank’s business, and also 
in the present total of deposits, while as regards net 
earnings, the figure was £502,000 as against £470,000. 
Allocations to special funds are also good, for in addition 
to the usual £15,000 added each year to the Reserve, 
it is now proposed that a further amount of £185,000 


should be placed to that fund making a total allocation of 


£200,000. After these allocations have been made the 
same dividend as a year ago of 12) per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares is maintained, while there is a material 
increase in the balance forward. 

* * * * 


In addition, however, to the dividend shareholders 
get what amounts to a substantial bonus in the shape of a 
fresh capital issue. The amount to be offered is 150,000 
shares of £5 each, to be paid up as to £3 per share at the 
price of £5 per share, representing a premium of £2 per 
share, and they will be offered to shareholders in the 
proportion of one new share to each four previously held. 
It is intended to apply the premium of £2 to paying up 
10s. of the present uncalled liability of £2 10s. per share 
on the existing shares, thus bringing all the shares to a 
paid-up amount of £38, with £2 uncalled. In the first 
place, therefore, it will be seen that shareholders get a 
bonus of about £2 per share on the present market price, 
while the paying up of 10s. on existing share capital 
constitutes a further bonus of about 10s., to say nothing 
of increment in capital value of the old shares. Moreover, 
in the matter of uncalled capital, there will be the same 
amount as security for the depositor as exists to-day, 
while in addition the paid-up capital will have been 
increased to the extent of £750,000. The scheme is an 
ingenious and a sound one. 

* * * * 


So much interest has been taken in the problem of the 
premium which has had to be paid on all exchange remit- 
tances to Australia that particular interest attaches to 
the remarks of the Chairman of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank concerning the exchange and currency 
problem. That there should have been some currency 
stringency is certainly not surprising in view of the 
figures given by Mr. Williamson with regard to the value 
of wool exports. These exports, for example, in 1921 
were valued at about £33,000,000, whereas for the year 
ending June 30th last the total was over £56,000,000, 
while it is reckoned that for the current year the value 
may even exceed £75,000,000. Before the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Bank, the trading banks, Mr. 
Williamson pointed out, had the right of issuing notes, 
as indeed the banks in New Zealand still have. Under 
those conditions it was possible for the private banks to 
expand their note issues in connexion with seasonal 
requirements. Some few years ago, however, when the 


Commonwealth Bank was formed, the right of note issue 


——e 


was taken away from the private banks, and there 
certainly seems to have been an insufficient flexibility 
in the arrangements by the note-issuing authorities in the 
new conditions which have arisen since the War. Hoy. 
ever, as we know, the Commonwealth Bank has now bee) 
reconstituted and a decision has recently been made ty 
increase the note issue by £15,000,000 for a defined limited 
period carrying interest at Bank of England rate. Thy 
arrangement has been made to deal with the heayy 
seasonal requirements, and it should undoubtedly eas: 
the situation, though as Mr. Williamson pointed out, th, 
relief “can only be regarded as a temporary expedient : 
the trade balance can only be effectively adjusted by th 
movement of goods or of gold.”’ It is also interesting and 
satisfactory to note that the Chairman of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank takes a hopeful view of the 
probable effects of the reconstitution of the Commonwealth 
Bank in enabling it to exercise the functions of a centre! 
reserve bank. “Great hopes,” says Mr. Williamson, 
* are entertained that this will prove highly beneficial to 
the banking and general financial business of Australia, 
as has been the case in other countries where a Central 
Reserve Bank has been established.” 


A. W. K, 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 


CoutseUm.— Russian Ballet 
[M. Diaghilev is bringing to London favourite dances of his 
middle period, such as The Three Cornered Hat, Good 
Humoured Ladies, as well as new entertainments with 
music by very modern composers. | 
Ilis Masestry’s.— Patricia ns de -. 2.30—8.15 
(Not specially comic, but tuneful, and Dorothy Dickson 
dances delightfully. ] 


AmBASSADORS.— The Pelican 


ee ee 
[A tolerable play about mother-love— well acted.] 
AmBASSADORS.—The Grain of Mustard Seed .. oe 2.4 
| Matinée revivals of a witty political comedy, on Mondays, 
Puesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. | 
. ‘ 
FILMS 
At THE STOLL, KinGsway (November 24th— 26th, continuous) 
Babbitt. 
| Not quite the Sinclair Lewis novel, but a definite attempt to make a tl 


and attractive film. 
Ar tur LoNbON PavILion (daily, 2.30 and 8.30). 
of Israel. 
{The great story of the Captivity and of the Exodus is told here with gooc 
taste; the treatment is spectacular rather than dramatic. 
Ar rue Puttuarmonic HA (daily, 2.30and 8.30). 


mark. 
[This exciting French melodrama is very characteristic of European as opposed 
to American popular cinematography. | 


The Moor 


Koenigs 


PICTURES, &c. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 1A KING StrrReEr, Sr. 
Painters of To-day. 
[This exhibition is far from being representative of French Modern Art 


JAMES.— Frenct 


painters are represented by bad works. Many important French paint 
are unrepresented altogether rhere are the usual inferior works 
Matisse, Picasso, Vilaminek, Marchant, Derain, Marie Laurensin to wt 
the English public have become accustomed.} 
rTOT.M 
MUSIC 
November 22nd.—WiGmMorE Haupt. Violin Recital... 3.4 
| Miss Adila Fachiri plays a Bach programme, ineluding the Concertos 


in A minor and E major with orchestra. | 
November 23rd.— ALBert Hani. Kreisler Recital... 3.0 
{The matchless Kreisler; but, alas! # programme decked out with 
pretty trivialities.| 


November 24th.— QuUEEN’s Haun. London Symphony 


Orchestra zs - 5c = .. §.0 
[Mr. Wilhelm Furtwiingler’s conducting has magnificent sweep and 

vitality. He is a master of dynamics, Casals is soloist in 

Lalo’s charming and neglected ’Cello Concerto 


November 25th.—QUEEN’s Hai. Hallé Orchestra... 8.10 
[A light and mobile force beside the heavy artilleries of the L.S.O, 
rheir neat responsiveness comes of long discipline under one 
conductor, Programme includes Berlioz’s Lantast i 
and Mozart's Bassoon Concerto.) 
November 26th.—WicMmore Harr. Léner Quartet .. 8.19 
{This repetition of Respighi’s Quartet in Doric Style can be justified 
only by its undeviating sobriety; but even in dull music on 
cannot deny the enchanting consort of these players.| 





Symphony 


November 27th.—Wicmorre Haui.—London Trio .. 3.0 
(Mr. Whitehouse is playing Strauss’s early and Bralmsian ‘Ce//o 
Sonata, violin solos by Mr. Péeskai and Beethoven's Grand 


Tro ui B Fiat.| 
(Continued on page 796.) 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


IN FACSIMILE 


— Old Slasters 


AND THE 


BEST MODERN 


COLOURS 


WORK 


Approximate size 21 ae 's longest way 
Price 10/6 eacl , post free 
WE HAVE ALSO IN STOCK OVER 3,000 DIF- 


FERENT REPRODUCTIONS OF THE OLD 
MASTERS AND MODERN PICTURES. 
APPROXIMATE SIZE 10 x 8 inches. 
PRICE 2/6 EACH. 


Illustrated Catalogue of large prints 1/- cach, post free. 
GEO. PULMAN & SONS, Ltd. 
Fine Art Printe Publishers, 


27 Thayer Street, Manchester Square, 


London, W. RE 
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( “No Preparation to equal it” ) 











\ user of Savory & sang ened tH Milk 
‘After giving it a thorough trial I am 
convinced that there 1s no preparation in the 
shape of cocoa or chocolate to equal it.” 
\nother say “Your Cocoa & Milk is just 
the | tion I’ve been looking for, as 1 am 
unab! take a or coffee, and do not care 
| ! 1 overed so 
Tl nt \ I ( oc I F bret 
] flavo als it ptionall nour 
‘ i 1 i t di with « eV by th who ar 
t n. I very 1 
TINS 1/9 & 3/-. Of ail Chemists & Stores. 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 
Send 6d. in stamy or Special Trial Tin to Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
fhe King, 143 New boi id Street, London, W. 1. cM ntion 
he Spretate 
SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK a 


ee 
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CUSHIONS Vv. COLLISIONS 


Fighting since motoring began. Cushions 
of steel against collisions with walls. 
Upholstered cushions against bumps and 
potholes. Cushion tyres between road 


~~ coe kl ce eo & & 


cushion of CASTROL that keeps the 
bearings from smashing one another. It 
is a thick oil film, that cushion of CASTROL 


—the strongest, most elastic possible. 
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cofi icld House, 





Cheapside, 


Pas o 








LIBERTY’S COLOURED “OOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Esuitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the toial 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. No Commission. 
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LECTURES. 


November 24th.—Kine’s CoLLeEGE, StTRAND.— Dr. 
G. R. Woodward on * The Cambridge Carol 
Book.” .. — aa es ne «. 8 
{Admission free.] 
November 26th.—Royat INstirure or Pusiic HEALTH, 
37 Russec. Square, W.C. 1.—Professor Wini- 
fred Cullis on ** The Practice of Health” .. 4.0 
{Admission free.] 
November 26th.-Roya. Soctery or Arts, JOUN 
SrTreet, ApevPulr, W.C. Mr. C. F. Elwell 
on **" ralking Motion he tha de rv ve 8.0 


November 26th. — Kingsway Hai, Ho.norn. -— 
Mr. Bernard Shaw on * The Socialist Move- 
ment : Some Observations from Experience ~ 8.80 
{Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothil! Street, Westminster] 
November 27th.—Carnecire House, 117 PiccabiLy, 
S.W.— Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser on ‘* The 
Psychology of the Girl ; Modern Mothers and 
Modern Daughte ma ss os 8.35 
{Tickets from the Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, 'S.W.7.] 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY. 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOV. 24th. 25th and 26th. ‘** BIG BROTHER,” a Rex Beach story, 
starring TOM MOORE; “ BABBITT,” from Sinclair Lewis’ novel, 
starring WILLARD LOUIS, etc. NOV. 27th, 28thand 29th. JACKIE 
COOGAN in “ A BOY OF FLANDERS,” from Ouida’s famous novel ; 
Scenic: ** Armentieres via Loos to the Vimy Ridge,”’ etc. 


Lnitial 
Laandkerchiofs 


OBINSON &CLEAVER’S, 
famous for their Linen 
Handkerchiefs, always have a ; 

. - a 41. Men’s bine Lincn 
good selection to choose from. Handkerchiefs, hand- 
You are sure of satisfaction when — embroidered, two-let- 
dealing with this old-established ter monogram, about 














firm. ; 19} ins. § in. 
Handkerchicf List, No. 40P, sent post $ - 
free. Delivery guaranteed and carrtage hem. Per doz. ; 
paid all orders 26, oo upwards in U.K. 58. Men’s Linen 


ROBINSON sCLEAVER Handkerchiefs, hand- 


embroidered initial, 
LINEN MANUFACTURERS anager yf ap 


Loncon BELFAST oe uwenrca 18 in e BF 21 /9 











The Famous Established 1200. 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


































7 For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6? I 26 &46 


















FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, the oldest and largest 
Kescue Home in the country, requires £10,060 to carry out 
URGENT sanitary and structural requirements. 








WILL YOU HELP U5 P 


THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16. 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDOX S.W.1, 





a DENT.—Notice of Removal, 


The_old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 


and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 


TRADE-MARK. that, owing to OREss 3 of lease at 61 Strand 


BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
To to. 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which yjjj 
in future be the Head Office; ‘their other address 


HIL.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 





“Facts are stubborn things” 





BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE 


Provide against loss by insuring 


with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets a es os ee oe .. £50,000,000 
Annual Income ., ee ee ee as £7 ,500 ,000 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 


oe < 
Ciainis, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
IONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4 


W. C. FisHer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matted in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 
Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


i EHRMANNS, 43 & <4, Eessieey Square, 


} Please quote “ S.” 





' 


| 
| 











HELP 1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £4 2.000 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
maintenance: 











| 10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Hundre is 
| have been Emigrated to the British Dor.inions. 1,100 Boys and Girls now 
| being maintained. 

Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 
Patrons—-Tueir Majesties Tue KING and QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. Tuk Prince or WaAtzes. 

Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 

Deputy Chairman—F. H. Crayton, Esg. 

Chairman of Ship Commuttec—Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 














Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Warren and Henry G. Corrcand. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa ” _Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Av - - ONDON, W.C. 2 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 43 TONEL HALSEY says:- u have never seen 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled. 

———— 
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| | ROLLS - ROYCE & 


SS THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD @ 


G VV VP VV VW UYU VUVUPU VP PV VY PUPV PV VV UWP UP VV DPVPVPAVPU? SD 
SF gS WHAT THE JUDGE SAID we 
+7, in the United States District Court at New Jersey on October 6th, 1924, during SS 
2 proceedings arising out of the unauthorised use of the term “Rolls-Royce.” Yo 


<< “The Rolls-Royce Company is a company which has occupied its pre-eminence 2. 
+6 P P P P Sy 


. ¢ by reason of its product, and the name attached thereto is one that is perhaps as Dy. 
x ye far out of the ordinary name as is the product itself out of the ordinary auto- oe 
ae mobile product. SS 
a 6S “They have, by reason of their bra‘ns and skill, gained for themselves a we 
7, tremendous eminence in the mechanical world.” SS 
4 | zag og Pog og og neg rg og a | me eg ome on oe mg me oo og oe og omg re mg gE mg Pe oe or ee 3 - 
98 O¢ 
 ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. § 
a ‘ 
, 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 ce 


q TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY. LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) ep 


: © YE. CLI REN Sg-s SIRI, 
| SSEVGRGRIRIRENENGEA NII 
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wit Virginia Cigarettes " 
} A : 

re, | bs Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory ob 

& y y 1g, 

ail . from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality rod 

7. = ep 

ER . PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 4 
SE. NY 

. are supplied wd 

* WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS S 

0c * a 

‘ 10 for 8° 20 for U4 50 for 3/3 ‘ 

0 e JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM rd 

a BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IREL AND), LIMITED fe 
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CANCER and CONSTIPATION 


Constipation alone kills one 
person in seven through Cancer 


HE above statement was made in public recently by one of 

the greatest living abdominal surgeons. Another great 

authority says:—“Neurasthenia, Nephritis, Neuritis, 
Diabetes, Giddiness, Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
Asthma, Headaches, Intestinal Catarrh, Muco-membranous 
Colitis, ‘Hamorrhoids, Chronic Appendicitis, Liver Troubles, and 
Mental and Physical Fatigue are mainly caused through 
Constipation.” 

The chief cause of constipation 
is a lack of muscular tone in the 
intestines, and the consequent 
enfeebled peristalsis, or a de- 
ficient secretion of the intestinal 
fluids which can usually be 
traced to the use of purgatives 
which set up an irritation in the 
intestines and cause the already 
fermented matter to liquefy and 
move suddenly, leaving, how- 
ever, poisonous de posits at every 
turn of the intestine, which is 
sluggish and relaxed. Aperients 
irequently disturb the digestion, 
and even induce a dyspeptic con- 
dition, and, of course, constipa- 
tion causes flatulence on account es na = Ey 
of delay in the evacuation of Mr. M. SALDO. 
effete matter. The use of aperients and purgatives does not 
cure constipation any more than the whitewashing of a ceiling 
will cure a leaky roof, Constipation can only be considered 
cured when a thorough bowel-action can be secured without any 
artificial help. This condition can only be gained by internal 
massage through the scientific use, manipulation and control 
of the exlernal muscles, and efficient oxygenation of the blood, 
which can only be obtained through full-tidal breathing, as 
taught solely in Maxalding. Constipation is curable in the full 
meaning of the term by Maxalding, without the use of drugs, 
wperients or outdoor exercise. 





Read these genuine and unsolicited testimonials to the 
cfiicacy of Maxalding by Correspondence:— 


A Lady, age 35, who, in spite of having taken plenty of outdoor 
exercise, including Tennis, could never secure a_ bowel-action 
without re sorting to purg: tives, wrote, after receiving the first 
part of a treatment: “I am in receipt ‘of your letter. I was on 
the Continent, but my life is so taken up with strenuous work 
that I have put off smaller things—where writing is concerned. 
Yes, the bowels are quite regular now, and have been for some 
time.” 


A Gentleman, Newspaper Proprietor and Editor, age over 70, 
writes: “Since I consulted you two years ago and put into 
steady execution your clear instructions, I have had_ health that 
has made life and work easy, and I like being fully occupied. 
Every morning and every night I have done the exercises. You 
can use this in any way yourlike, it 1s due to you, but do not put 
my name in an ‘advertisement. You can give my name and 
address in private letters if you like.’ 


A Medical Man writes : p have mastered lesson 5 of the 
‘Fitness Course,’ and am ready for lesson 6. Since I commenced 
the course | have never missed a day’s exercise, and am pleased 
to say that physically and mentally I am a new man.” 


if 


YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT MAXALDING 


and its application to your case by writing a letter or striking out the 
unnecessary items on the coupon, adding your name, address, age and 
occupation, and posting it to:— 


Mr. M. SALDO, 
40S PALL MALL, S.W.1, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
(FREE of all COST, POSTAGE, or LIABILITY.) 





(1) 1 desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility to 
Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, Sluecish Liver, 
Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical Development, Lack of 
Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, Head- 
aches, or 





(2) I de to secure great Nervous Energy and Vitality. 

i eo cee cinema hh whe baiceis Wiss Mina Ra came maaan . 

iter DA TE, 
Mr. SALDO, 40S PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ENGLISH, SCOITISH AND _ 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


The thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders in 
this company was held at 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E¢ 
on Wednesday, November 19th, Mr. Andrew Williamson (Chairma, 
of the Compeny) presiding. a 

Tur CHainman: In addressing you last year I said that takiny 
Australia as a whole the outlook for primary products was en 
couraging, and prospects for the internal trade of the country fo; 
the year then current were good. Results, taken as a whole, hay 
fulfilled that forecast. (Hear, hear.) 

The working of the Bank during the past year has been very 
satisfactory. ‘The business, which is vigorous sly « carried on in ai! 
the States of the Commonwealth, has been well maintained anq 
our connexions have been extended, and the expansion cowl 
easily have been greater but for the cautious policy followed i, 
restricting advances. 

As to the trade and industry of the past year, the wool industry, 
by far the most important of all the industries of Australia, was 
again prosperous in 1923-24. Though the clip was short of normal 
by over 200,000 bales, the high prices ruling have more than com 
pensated for this. With an “anticipated increase of fully 12 
cent. in the size of the clip and with higher prices the curre 
year should show a marked advance, the estimate of value bei 
about £75,000,000. The prices ruling this time last year wer 
very satisfactory, the rise of 50 per cent. in the case of Meri: 
reached in November, 1922, over the rates ruling twelve mont! 
before having been fully maintained, and in the case of crossbred 
having marked a rise of fully 20 per cent. Since this time Jas 
year Merinos have had a further rise of about 25 per cent. an 
crossbreds of fully 65 per cent. 

Comparing prices to-day with those ruling in July, 1914, y 
find that Merinos have risen by about 150 per cent. and « ronsbee | 
by about 80 per cent. Of course, alongside of this remarka 
rise in prices there has been a very great rise in the cost of p 
duction, principally under the he: ding of wages. 

The world annual demand for wool is greater than the annu 
production, and the demand is increasing more rapidly than t! 
supply. There seems little likelihood of the world’s annual pr 
duction of wool overtaking the growing demand for many 
to come. 

As to wheat, the prospects of the coming harvest are excc!! 
With a large Australian wheat crop and a partial failure of t! 
crop in other countries this current year’s exports from Austi 
of wheat and flour should show very gratifying result 

The continued low prices ruling for copper have told heay 
against the copper mining industry of Australia, and for t! 
twelve months ending October 3st, 1924, the output of copper 
was only about 13,500 tons against 17,500 tons in 1923, and 45,00 
tons in 1913. On the other hand, the extraordinarily high pr 
of lead, at present £39 17s. 6d. per ton, has greatly benetit 
Australia. The production of lead forthe year ended September 3 
last was approximately the same as last year, viz., 124,000 tons 
Tho production of zine is increasing, and high prices are being 
realized. Tho output of the Electrolytic Zine Co. in Tasmani 
for the year to June 30th last was 44,768 tons of electrolytic zin 
Silver at 8,000,000 oz. shows practically no change. 

Tue New Issue. 

Not the least interesting part of the report to all the shar 
holders has probably been the intimation that the Board has 
decided to make a further issue of shares, upon terms that must | 








very attractive to the shareholders. The new issue will be o 
of 150,000 shares of £5 each, to bo paid up to £3 per shar 
leaving an uncalled liability of only £2 per share. ‘These shar 


will be offered at the price of £5 per share, and in the proportion 
of one new share to cach four shares then held. The price, however 
in the market at the present time for these shares is 7} to 7j an 


allowing for the accrued final dividend for the year to June 30t 
last of 74 per cent., leaves the price, ex div., at well over £7, 
against the issue price of £5. ‘Though these shares will only b 


paid up gradually over the last six months of our current fin 
year, they will rank for the full final dividend for the year to 
declared in November next. (Hear, hear.) When the new issu 
has been completed and the instalments paid, it is proposed thet 
the premium of £2 per share shall be applied in paying up 10s 
of the present uncalled liability of £2 10s. per share on the 600, 
shares at present issued, bringing all the shares to a paid-up amount 
of £3 per share, with £2 uncalled. (Hear, hear.) Is ung tl 
new shares at £5 each, that is at a premium of £2, gives the sl ue 
holders, on the basis of the present market value of say fully 

ex dividend, a margin in their favour of over £2 per share The 
proposed application of the premium on the new issue wil also 
give them a bonus on their present shares equal to the premuu 
(in other words, will be equivalent to returning the premium 
them), the premium being on the new issue £2 on one share 
four, and the application of it 10s. each on the four old shares 
(i.e., £2 in each case), and in addition the present shares thu 
increased to £3 paid will secure the enhanced market value. The 
new issue to those sharcholders who take up their shares 
tinctly better than an issue at par. The ultimate effect of 
combined operations on the capital of the Bank is that the issue 
capital will be over 750,000 shares of £5 each, £3,750,000. TI} 
up capital will be 750,000 shares of £3 each, £2 250,000, and th 


} 
is dis 


palit: 





uncalled capital will be the same as i is now, viz., 750,000 shares 
£5, £2 uncalled, £1,500,000. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. John Paterson, th deputy 
chairman, and carried unanimously, and the proposal of the 
Board as to the application of the premium on the new issue was 
also unanimously approved. 
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: When the Child 
- grows up! To Look Your Best 





i A WELCOME “NEST EGG.” TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
Think—you can make sure of a fixed 
sum to start your son in business or f-¢ Al re 
ar profession, or provide a marriage portion 
has ie your daug shter ! Tiere is also an 
ye ideal w: ty of meeting school fees. Let AND USE 


: fag ROWLANDS’ 
i MACASSAR OIL 
: WIDOWS FUND 


<3u FOUNDED 1815. 
me The Largest British 








10s ; 
ane Mutual Life Office. 
yun FUNDS—24 MILLIONS. 
th Head Office ; 
: 9, St. Andrew Square, 
a Edinburgh 

«(G. J. Lid M 
T} and Uti 
also London Offic 
ae 28, Cornhill, B.C. 3 er 
vu 17, Waterloo Place,S,W.1. 
n to 
res 7 








a THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 








dis- An > 10,500,00 “3 , 

the sed api _— “ee os — one ae = _ on ae the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 

sued Capital Paid up id iat aE £3,000,000) together £6,450,000 which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

aid: Aeserve i und at : £3,450,000 f : ae 3 , . 

the Risen ¥ tiie 1; ty of Proprietors £6,000 000. sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 

ares HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
DR AF’ r S are GR AN TED on the i ank’s Branches Beate out the Aus- al as : a 

sie s and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 

youl TaNc Es S are also n ade. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. imitations under the same or similar name. 

th EPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be asces- 

was tained on application, 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


P. & O. and BI, Tickets Interchangeable, also 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 

Shipping and Union Companies. All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. Londo to Queensiand. : 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 
















S &f PF 







Pa 























ADDRESS: 
} Noe 1.2.3. 4 & 5.—For Passage. P & O House (Manager. F lf 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St. SW1.; Freight or General 


Business, P &O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall ‘it., London, EC.3 
BA Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 

} No 6 J B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
FEC 3. or P &O. House (first floor,--General Passenger Agent. 
W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 

No 7 Union SS Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O House (firet 
floor,--General Passenger Agent, W. L James), 14, Cockspur Street 
London, 8 W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacitic Railway 

No 6 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32. Lime Street, EC 3 


or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (Au Rowtes)—Socreté Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines 



























A CHANGE OF MIND. 


A few years ago a Canadian farmer told a repre. 
sentative of the Bible Society that he would not allow 
a Bible in his house: his children at least, he said, 
should grow up without studying the fables found 
therein. 


Recently this farmer happened to meet the same 
representative of the Bible Society in a_ railway 
“arriage, crossed over to him and offered him a 
donation for the Society. Noticing recognition and 
surprise on the other’s face, he said: “* My attitude 
to the Bible has changed since I first met you, 
Several things have contributed to it, but the first 
was this. A young man who, some years ago, cheated 
me of money came back and offered to work off his 
debt. He worked honestly and well: I could not help 
seeing the difference in him. It was the Bible that 
had wreught the miracle in this man’s life. If the 
teaching of Jesus can have such influence over a 
man, it is worth supporting. That is why I offer 
you this donation to the Bible Society.” 


The wonder of it is that into whatever language 
the Bible is translated it works in this way. Through 
reading it men are led to God and to a change of life. 

That is why the Bible Society circulates the Bible. 

That is why the Bible Society asks for your 
support. 

The Committee ask for an income rising to 
£100,600 to maintain and extend the work. 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The Briiish and Foreign Bible Society, 
116 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL ‘AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atianti House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, A imerica ttouse, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1 LIVERPOOL Gorec BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1, SOCTHAMPTON R.M.5.I. Buildings, 











SS! 
ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman--Str HENRY LUNN, M.D. 

BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND CONTROT, 
MALOJA (Engadine; -» Palace .. - oe ++ 300 beds 
“ The finest Hotel in Switzerland.” 

MORGINS (Valais) .. +. Grand Hotel .. oe +» 180 beds 
MURREN ee ee +» Palace Hotel des Alpes e» 250 beds 

»» es ee ee Kiger .. ee ° es 95 beds 

»» ee ee e+ Regina... ee ee ee to beds 

PONTRESINA ee ee Schloss .. ee ee +. 250 beds 

” oe ee Roseg .. ee ee e. 250 keds 

” «» Parc es 0 ee +» 130 beds 

WENGEN on - .. Beivedere Hotel - +. 140 beds 
SLCRETARY, 5 P.N., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 


And 2 PLN, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W, 1, 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
Opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to te new and special treatment there provided. Flease 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 
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“Fhe true University is a 
collection of Books.” —cariyi 


The Home University—the Library—should 
be worthy of the priceless treasures it 
contains. With. all your — books neatly 
arranged and protected from dust in a 
** Gun” Bookcase, the pleasure of possess- 
ing books is increased a hundredfold. ‘The 
** Gunn” grows with your books. Whether 
you buy many sections or one at a time, they 
fit exactly and each section is complete. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 


is fine furniture as well as book storage— 
glazed doors slide on _ roller bearings. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., > 


WRITE TO US 
49a Paul Street, Finsbury, : 
London, E.C. 2. for particulars as to 


. Toe apler 
prices, styies, adapt- 





(Makers of Reliable Furniture for ability, and name of 
45 years.) 


Nearest agent, 








£17,800 required in the 178th year of iis wor’. 
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Making Shoes 
To Measure 








CHARLES H. BABER 


wishes to announce that he has 
added to his New Service 
| Shoe Store a BESPOKE 
DEPARTMENT, where 
Boots and Shoes for both Day 





x me a 


and evening wear can be 
made to measure on his Heel- 
to-Ball principle of fitting. 
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to FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. [fue tO The New Service Shoe Siore 


Sole Manufacturers: 304-306 REGENT STREET, W. 1 


he CANDY &z CO., LTD. | Opposite the Polytechnic. 









































{ 
ty, London Showrocms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. nee 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. Telephone: MAYFAIR 5212-3, Charles H. Baber, Ltd. 
{ 
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DEAF ) 









































You can’t turn a deaf ear with OE = — 
* Ardente Acoustique.” a ai un 

It means all the difference in the world to you. From complete Fy ae SS z re } 
silence you will be transported to the world of sound—permanent, j HT 
perfect hearing—and all it means to you in the home, in_ business, th Wa mrs rt ofa thf | VV. Ay 
in church, theatre, lecture room, political meeting and on the e ve r oO 1e al u se an ‘ | 
wireless, too. , F " ‘ ‘ Have you ever thought of the noble army of women it 
In effect, it is like purchasing a pair of new ears. Removing that who devote their lives to saving frail sisters—the it 

constant strain, it tomes up the aural system with the resultant ; tempted and the fallen? They work not in the lim 
improvement in your general health, mira light, but in the dreary shadows. And their reward? t 
That is why so man deaf doctors choose ARDENTE pata work gladly for nothing, some even give their iif 
ACOUSTIOUE, the Aid of the Age. Phere is one among the long capital, some receive perhaps £50 a year. But it is i 
range of distinct types to suit every case Nerve and Middle Eat those who are in their declining rs we wish you to 

cases specially fitted. think of now. We want you to help us to Fratse a | 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATIONS FREE or an te s_ by post. from fund to provide iI; 
articulars. Ask tor 2 ecture by Prof. J. A. FLEMING, HH 
a -_ ERI f 
RS. (a delighted user). ; PENSIONS FOR LONG-PERIOD it 
What better gift to your deaf MFR H. DENTS ; WIAD _ it 

( S } 
friend than the gift of hearing ) WORKERS, f 
this Christmas? That their reward should be poverty it is our urgent i! 
95 WIGMORE a _ LONDON, w.1 NRDEN i task to prevent. 1} 
. Back of Selfridge’s.) Mayfair 1380 It is impossible to make provision for every worker ; 
51 King St., MA NC HESTER. at once, but the Church Penitentiary Association has Ht 
9 Duke St., CARDIFF, “ACOUSTIONE decided to put into - ration a pension scheme which il 
\ 102-112 Union St., GLASGOW. — will offer the first benefits to workers under fifty-five i}} 
FOR DEAF EARS : { years of age w h 0 h ive served longest. For this the j f 
] Association is making an urgent plea for £10,000, { | 
| Che Association itself has voted £500 towards rais- th 
1 ing thi um, an d they feel that there must be 1,000 t 
7 , . 3 ’ ro WC ladly 10 to help these gor t 
W I N E S pega lid dae an wi h a fone ‘sd Wl 2, t ae . it} 
e > ore rE , } women who have done ’ oO nu vill yo iy 
PROMPT DELIVERY. ee a ee ee ak eit to adie adhaes 
These are guaranteed if you buy direct from an old-established firm of Je edged. Please, if _ can help, help quickly. it} 
Importers, - : } Contriba be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 41) 
While we offer BARGAINS in value our Wines are not Bargain Lots | THE ¢ HL RC CH “ E - TENTIARY ASSOCIATION, if 
which cannot be repeated, Church House, Dean’s Yard, London, $.W. 1. i} 
Compare our prices with the so-called Bargain Sales, | itt 





























PORT. Per doz Ter doz. t 
Ruby (Luncheon Wine) .. 26/- | FRENCH WHITE wins ae 4 | 
‘ rom ad } 
7 lo Invalid (selected 40). | Barsac, 1919 (rich, full wine) 36/- 
i ie He BURGUNDIES .. from 28/- f 
Fine Old Tawny (15 years in Beaune, 1919 (a superior i]s 
wood) * .. 48/- growth) me .. Bio i} 
oi Rich Old Vint age .. .. 60/- CHAMPAG NE. ‘“ 
, ules Roval 1914, extra dry 90/- itt 
SHERRY .. .. from 32/- Fine Old COGNAC (Three iH 
CLARET oe .. from 22/- Star Quality) per bottle 12/6 H t 
< All WINES CARRIAGE PAID, CASES FREE. Send pr.c. for full fil 
. Wholesale Price List of WINES, SPIRITS and LIQUEURS, i 
f CHAS. E. WOOD, LTD. (Established 1882), . | 








9 Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 


see ak for Special Christmas Present List. 
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“TO RUN CONCURRENTLY.” 


NUMBER of dismal legal phrases are familiar to 
B us from the reports of criminal trials—those daily 
glimpses into the underworld. One of these phrases sug- 
gests that leaning to mercy which is the glory of our 
Iinglish jurisprudence. A man is found guilty’ on, say, two 
counts. The law requires that he shall be sentenced for 
each offence, but mercy provides that the sentences may 

run concurrently.” 

Toes the reader reflect that in many cases two sentences must 
he served to the bitterend ? For an innocent woman is serving her 
sentence concurrently with the guilty man. ‘The man goes to his 
punishment behind prison walls. The woman goes back to the 
shamed and shadowed home, to work out her sentence : the struggle 
for bread, the innocent heart- breaking questionings of the children, 
to whom that man in the dock is ‘‘ Daddy.” 

Think of such daily scenes as these. Then think that the names 
of Soo such women were added on the books of the Church Army 
Vrisoners’ Families De partie nt last year. Think once more, 
that to each woman the C.A. Sister means sympathy, practical 
hx Ip, a firm friend until, and usually after, the sentence is served out. 

‘rhe first thing is, usually, to find aw ay to keep the home together. 

Sometimes there is immediate need of food and clothing. Then, if 
the woman can work, she is helped to find employment. All the 
time, of course, the innocent children are helped in any way that 
suggests itself to a sympathetic almoner. 

there is copious evidence that many a man has made his first fall 
his last, very largely because he hc id a home and a brave wife to 

vo back to, thanks to the C.A. He loves them, though he has failed 
the m; that is plain fact, not sentiment, and it is on that fact that 
the C.A. builds up a fine work of reformation. ‘This reaction on 
the ee rs is not a mere “‘side line,”’ it is an integral pi art ot the 
work, ‘“ Hope again ’’ is the keyword. Whether a man is “ doing ’’ 
three weeks or ten years, it makes all the difference in the world 
whether he has a home, and love, and forgiveness on which to 
anchor himself in his prison musings about the future. 

‘There are many ways of taking part in this work. Clothing can 
always be usefully disposed of; baby clothes for the little ones ; 
yroceries, eggs, etc., for the Sister to take on her visits. Cheques 
should be sent to Pres. CARLILE, D.D., crossed “‘ Barclays a/c Church 
Army,” 55 Bryanston St., W. 1, payable Preb. Carlile, earmarked 

for Prisoners’ Families.”’ 
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This Christmas “Waterman’s” 


Combination Writing Sets 


For your own use or for presentation purposes at 
Christmas, why not have a lountain Pen and 
Pencil to match? Here is the very thing—the 
world’s best Fountain Pen and its companion— 
the lightest and strongest Pencil made. 


Illustration shows: Pen with broad Sct. gold hand and id. 

filled Chp-Cap and Waterman’s Pencil rigid poini i 
Chased finish ... 42/-| or, Silver Covered 63 ’- 
Motiled ,,  ... 45/-| Rolled Gold... 84/- 

Can also be had in Chased Vulcanite with Clip wet at 22/6, 
and Mettled Vulcanite with 18ct. gold filled Clip-Cap 30 


Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you he se sets. 
li preferred you can purchase the Pens and Pencils 
separately at prices ee to size, style and mounting 


al) Fountam Pen 


—the Gift that el a Lifetime. 


The Pen Book,” sent on request, will he you in y 


L.6. SLOAN, Ltd, Che-Plen Corser Kingsway, London, W.€.2 
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“CLUB, 
. CHEESE 


igs BISCUITS 
are a delightful com- 
bination of crisp flak 
iscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
trom your stores. 
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| Made only by 


CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 






























O matter how cold the 

morning, DPratts Per- 

fection, the spirit i 
eetie \teseties as a 
absolute purity and uni- 
formity, 


periect Carpuration. 


Fill up with Pratts, the spirit 
that neither chokes nor soots 
up, the spirit that has made 


winter motoring a_ pleasure. 
Prove for yourself how casy 
it 1s to start up on VDratts. 


PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD, 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 
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with the glory that surrounds . A o) 
S / 


the masterpieces of Literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Book- 
case is a profoundly practical 


aN vn y , 
piece of furniture and a beau- {\\s <o Wy) f Yy VY p 
tiful addition to every home, NIN 1 } yy WY 
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sect and small. 














ae Bookease 


Ingenious, yet simple, and 
| practically invisible, is the 
method of joining the 


stacks, which at all stage r Hee ! Tet f ee il i 
oT amas et a fae | nth ei | WP lie 


fesboonat ead, diel He i \ 
The proof is in the pouch 











Homes and other Exhibitions. 





Handsome Iiustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


Wm. BAKER 


& Co., Ltd., ; ; F 
Library Specialists, Here’s an experiment worth trying. 


OXFORD. rk ee | Rae Fill your tobacco pouch with as much Three 

: — Nuns as it will hold. Carry it about with 
DULAU & CO. LTD. : — you till it’s finished—even if it takes a 
34.6 Margaret Street, FS = = fortnight. Then look inside the pouch, and 
Cavendish Sauare, W. a you will find—nothing. 


~——_—_-~- 














London Agent 








That's the point. For you know that so 
many tobaccos run to dust and “ small stuff” 
that has to be thrown away. 








Three Nuns, by reason of its “ curious cut,” 
is a tobacco without a particle of waste. 
The little discs remain whole even when 
carried about for weeks. Every atom is 
smokeable, and in every whiff of every 
pipeful, down to the very bottom of the 


To Keep you bowl, there is the same perfect enjoyment. 


in Voice It is an economy to smoke Three Nuns at 
Is. 2d. an ounce—a perfect blend of the 

highest grades of leaf, produced by a firm 

Every singer and _ public with 200 years experience. It is an extrava- 
speaker knows the necessity gance to smoke many of the cheaper tobaccos. 


for keeping the voice clear 
and resonant. It is not 
necessary for this purpose to 
use lozer wes and sastities 


containi a oe 4s, which must 


be used with caution, and 
which are often objection- 
able in their taste and odour. 


eee ones nd J 
3lack Currant Pastilles have Tob fC C 
deliciou: r mac an ye iy he tal ike bs The o acco 0 urious uf 


freely without causing any harme In Packets: 
ful effect. , , 
1 oz 1/2; 207.24 


* ‘TT : 
youR CHEMIST " 
STOCKS THE? In Tins: 
Packed in di tinctive i rys 2 oz. 2/4; 402.485 
L ia n GI 
d. B 











tin boxes a rs 
Ties Q pra ; FAS I i] ES King’s Head is similar 
& OZ - hi aC. Gran é 
4oz 6 + 1/3 but a little fuller 
80z 6° e >I 3 
l lb. . "A 4) 4 Stephen Mitch lla Branch 
Ps ae Ue eae Ip of the Imprnal | obacco Cov pan 
- (of Great Brit it ) Ltd 
%S Sears slaszow 
Alea & Hanburys Ltd, © Ankew Square, wm 
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For the heal:h 


worried. 










tor INFANTS, i 
INVALIDS ¢#eAGED. 


Beager's Food gives digest.ve rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itcelf is one of 
the finest nerve restorativec. 

Sold ia tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 86 
a OE a gg a Cg cM gy 























| The 


South London Church Fund 


is the coinmon purse of the Diocese (population 2} millions). 


The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 
GENTS.—£15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 
men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
parishes. 

UILLDING.— £10,000 needed for buying Sites, building new 
Churches, and for Mission Buildings, Varsonages, repairs of 
Churches, etc., ete. 

LERGY.—£5,000 needed for the augmentation of Clergy 
Stipends. 

Address—Rev. Epmunp Sinker, M.A., 

S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 























Prepaid Classifted Adbertisements. 
RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) “es ee Four Shiilings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) xs Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS —oceupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s, per line Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
ony to advertisers whose announcements erceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od, per inch, 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
910 


6 insertions 24 


26 insertions 7)° 9; 


>> 18 insertions 5% : 

52 insertions 10%. 

To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
geust be scent in all cases with the order. 


Instructions should be addressed to-—- 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DUEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of cach week. 


al 





Sale by Auction, Xr. 
esses SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND 
a (Estd. 1744), 


std 
81-25 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALI BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely a 
NOVEMBER 24tu-25tu PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the properi of 
Mrs. E. H. JONES, Penwith Shottermill, Surrey, of the ‘Trustees of the CLERG\ 
HOME OF REST, Liwyagwril, ant of W. MARCHANT, Esq., Cartron, “Moyard 
». Galway. 
, NOVEMBER 2aTu-LOTH MODERN ETCHINGS comprising the property of 
F. HUTCHINSON, Esq, P.RLCLS., of the late ROGER LEIGH, and of W, TINK ER, 


HODGE 











toOVEMBER OTT Important DRAWINGS by Old Master compri * the 
property of WILFRED ALR HOARSE, Esqg., and of the Rt. Hon, the EARL Ob 
PEMBROKE aod MONTGOMERY 

NOVEMBER 27ru.—Old ENGLISH SILVER, ete., comprising the property of 
the late Mrs. MONTAGU WHITE, soll by order of the Exceutors ; of the Misses 
YOWNLEY, of the late EB. GORDON DUFP, Esq., sold by order of the Executors ; 
of Mis A, P. COOPER and of C.F. MEADE, Ksq 

NOVEMBER 2s8ru ENGLISH POTTERY and FURNITURE, including a 
rare TICKENHALL POTTERY DISH, and a SHLPWARE DISH of a Pelican, 

Sales on View at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 











Appointments, Xc., Wacant and Wanted. 
YU Sivexsity OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIRS OF ITALIAN AND SPANISH, 








'Yhe Board of Selection propose to consider the nomination of qualified persons to 
fill the above newly founded Chairs during the month of January, 1925, 
Information regarding the Chairs may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the University Court, The University, Glasgow, 
November, 1924. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAS7. 


Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC and MET 
The salary attached to the Chair is £900 per annum, with a supple ' 
amount, £109), and non-contributory pension, 
‘ Full information as to remuneration and term: of appointment may be 
rom, F 


APHYSICs 

ment (Waxing 

Obtained 
J. M. FINN SGAN. 

“Pp . * . * : ss Secretary 

N.B.—Direet or indirect canvassing of indiviiual Senators or Cur at tary. 

considered a disqualification, maine. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Wanted, in January, ASSISTANT MASTER to teach French (main! 
ani middle forms. Scale, £198 —£385, 5 0ehies 

Forms of application may be obtained (on reecipt of a stamped addressed fo | 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, Grammer Sciiool, Falmouth, a id s ' 
returned to him not Jater than December Ist, 1924 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, November 18th, 1924. 


O° RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL), 


in Upper 
. i ee 


ip 
P 
should be 





Applications are invited for the past of ASSISTANT MASTER 1 
classics, to teach Latin up to Higher Schoo! Certitieate standard, Stat ' 
subjects, One who can help with School games preferred. Seale, £19 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addr lf 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, and 
returned to him not later than Tuesday, December 2nd, 1924. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. November Isth, 1924 
( ‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unigue Trainins 

/ in Seerctarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels peeap. 
menJed and posts after training secured through Appointments Departnyent. 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND SLtUDPENTS' CAREERS Asso. 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 








( *‘AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 

Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price: Cloth Binding 64 
poet free 3s. 10d. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 9d.--WOMEN’S EMPLOY 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD,, 54 Russell Square, WC. 1. 


Lectures, Scholarships, Kc. 
}NIVERSITY oO F 
The Creighton Lecture for 1924-25, entitled “THE INFLUENCE OF THRE 


LEGAL PROFESSION ON THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITI 
TION,” will be delivered by Professor W. 8S. HOLDSWORTH (Vincrian Professrr 














LONDON, 





of English Law in the University of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLBGI 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at 5.50 p.m. on MONDAY, DECEMBER Ist 
igz4. The Chair will be taken by the Hon. Mr. Justice TOMLIN, K« Ad tnissi 

Vree, by Ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, University Coil London 


(Gower Strect, W.C. 1). 
EDWIN DELLER 
Academic Registi 





W ES T F1ELD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
KIDDERPORE AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W 


The honour of your company is requested at a LECTURE to } n by the 
Rey. W. B. Selbic, DD. (Principal of Mansteld Co!legs, Oxt ru . 
“PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
on Tuesday, November 25th, at 5.15 
Admission Fre« 


CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 





| lik 








Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
‘This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Chart Tune, 1 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpe of he 
tious and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Lieet 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Miuistr Pen 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession geierally, A List of ay d Scho 


and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.MLMA 
7 Great Portland Street, W.1, Telephone: Langham 1893. 





| eee THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Of Greenhith Kent, 
Established 1862 
Right Hon. Lonp Incucarr, G.C.\LG 


<t 


Chairman : 


Vice-Chairman: Admiral The Hoa. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.t 
For the training of Boys intending to become OM in ft! \ | 
vo years’ training counts as one year’s sca-service for qualiticd Cadet 


Ave limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms 
Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N, lors <] 
also in the RNR 
Vor Mustrated Prospectus apply 
THE SECRETARY, Thaines 
, B.C. 3. 


Nautical Tratuin Coll jo 


» 





*ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANI SW 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, ‘V. KENSINGTON, Wolk 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montetiors MA it | 
Mr. W. H. Ogstou.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan | land Gra 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss Ek. BE. LAW RueNCE 


i 


\ 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
pur DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LI CRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somervilie College, Oxtord, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


CALDER G IRLS’ SCHOOL, 
} 





SEAFORD. 





SEASCALE. 
Climate bracing and sunny 
A sound elucation on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for gis, 
8 to 13 years, UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 vears, 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, gol, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchestcr, Liverpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD MISTRESS, 








SICS 
Jini 


tained 
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GRA N.G E, aU as @ XR 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


, he OARDING L 
He ud Mistress Miss L. ©. DODD. 


racing climate Preparation for Matri ‘ulation and Intermediate Exams Large 
Bes eg tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—-Apply the HEAD- 


ESS. “i — 


garden 
MISTRESS. __ 





7 ENT WORT H. 
WV? “Bot RNEMOUTH CO LLEG 1A rR SCHOOL POR, SNES. 
Chairmat Rev. J. D. JONES, MLA., DD. 
Prin ipal Miss 1 DAVIE .A., ethan 
} stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay 


vo © Scholar hips : 
Eitan ctus from the PRINCTP 
presy Bournemout? 


\PGBASTON HIGH 
I 34 HAGLEY, ROAD 
4 President : 
PRINCIPAL C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A,, C.V.O. 
Head Mistress: Miss 2, COLLIER, B.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambs., Historical Tripos). 
VREPARATORY DEPAKIMENT: 
20 HARLORNE KOAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES: 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD. 
ctuses, &c., from the Head-Mistress,or Mr, H. KEELING, F.C.A., Secretary, 


L, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth 
Collegiate Schools, Ltd 

CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


———— - 


1 ¥Colmore Row Birmingham 





WTY OF L ONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
( Carmelite Strect, Victoria: Embankment, E,C, Close to Ludgate Hill, 
« Paul's and Temple Stations 
ght Head-Mistress : Miss STRUDWICK, M.A. London. 

» Entrance S« cholars ships open to girls under 14 Examination December 11 
"seh 1»! established by the Corporation of London provides a full course ot 
tion for Git is from 7 to 19. Fees £4 4s. to £7 per term, Particulars to be 
vhtained from the SECRETARY, 


IRLS, 





HOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good cducation, 
Heal-Mis'ress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


riven 
| 





iT. MICHAEL’S BOGNOR. 
S WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
- Apply Miss Bb. A. WARD, 43.8 Lady Warcen, 





re@8iwvFisk.&L. Dd, 
] OXNHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 


Private Residential School for Girls lele.: 


_ 
{Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 


, heal 
Principals 4 yisg VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGITTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Voreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PR OF ESSORS. 


COLLEGE, 


‘ Watford 616.” 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 


FOUNDED 1850, 


HALL 


M.A., London, 





HELE oN A KALING, W. 5. 
Principal-—Miss PARKER, M.A. 
wiing School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
ages. English Art, Musi Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
daughters, £105 a year 


ANSDOW ‘NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
L OR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER, 
ical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin Jhorough edueation on modern lines, 
s prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 
wtiful situation overlooking the bay Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, bathing, 


p RINCESS 





Bous’ Schools and ‘Colleges. 








i AZABE TH ( OLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
i FOUNDED 1563 
spectus and full particulars apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER, 





D SS 5s ck OB 8. 


() a oS & AUS 


TRINITY. JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


UNDEF Sin JESSE LOOT, B Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sit ERNEST De 
ATH, K.C.B., C.F... M. V BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOIS, J SiR 
GEORGE MACARYUNEY, K.c.15 fur Wey. G. O. MORG N-SMETH 
Heap-Master: THe Rey. G. 0. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D... FA 








(St. Catharine’s Ce re, Ca ridge Lille University, France 
GRADUATI rAki 
The school stands in ita own magnificent grounds of 18 a Own Farm. Beauti- 
i healthy situation kvery mo ( venien Electric licht 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOL! TIME BOARDERS 
for Pro. spectu \ t he ! j-Maste Dt MORGAN SMITH 


Pa NGDON St SHOOL, BERKS. Public Schoo! Education. 
ly gue 1 staff Four | ing holarships of £75 to Oxford, Fine 


»p. Icathous 






ories. Gymnasium, Worksth« 





ing Chay 1, La . ne 
" j bet. Athletics vimn Rowing, O.'T 4 Fees £51, Enirance 
March.--Apply W. M GRUNDY, “M.A,, Head-Master 


He rO BI ECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the cntry of Cadets 
ths) into the Royal Naval Colles 
w to apply, ¢ and a full illustrated descripti 
GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication "Dept. “ Royal Navy House,’ 


Hid Hond Street, Le Lon: ion, W.1 


K INGS COLLEGE, TAUNTON.- 
\ School on the Woodard Foundation, Boy 

1 for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, 
".T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, «c., 


MASTER 


13 years 4 months to 13 3 rs & mor 
tmouth with ir structions as to} | 











Church of England Public 
prepared for the Universities 
Laboratories, Swimming Bath 
apply to the HEAD- 


ese 


| Gages COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK Recognized by the 

\ Army Council, Magniticent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENG [NEERING Class tor NAVAL CADETS 

Hoad-Master H \. PLUM M.A 

B CC OC 2 i ie Ss C H O O be» 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, gy vs ge pl 


Fuil particulars from th » HE AD-MASTER Kootham Sch » York 


BE yARNAK D CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE. 

4 Healthy and beautitui district. 230 Boarders, 706 Day-Boys. Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects Moderat aud 
inclusive tees Preparatory School “for younger boys. lor prospectus apply to 
the BURSAR, 


‘Private € Lnition, ec. 


Special coaching in Italien, German, French, 


Aso Enzlish to .orei ner Miss Ste .art, 


sea facing Dartmoor, 















( ‘OACHING. 
J Spanih, Norse ian, iin arian 
62 Upper G ou cst ri ee, N.W S 











( YHILDREN’S Hostel to opens hortly, sole care of children under- 
taken,— Miss Bb. Bettison "t Mistress, Park He Devon, 


School, Paignton, 








Scholastic Agencies. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS. at 
ae HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTALLISHMENTsS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, <c.,, 

is given tree of charge by 
MESSRS eee PHRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W [clephone Regent 4926, 
Education r Agents i tablished 1873 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Vrincipals in the country hey will also be giad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course Of traning in Domestic hconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and H¢ , 
NO CHARGE "WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


HOOLS ror BOYS avynpb 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
aud Tutors in this COUNTRY and nthe CONTINENT, will be picased to ALD 
VARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred and rou h ide a of tees should be given 

IaJ PATON. Kducational Agents, 143 ¢ unnon Str et, ( 


1 ¢ OOLS AN D 
Ss 


Reliable information and advice 
will be given (iree of charge) to parents stating 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of tees «,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN A KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telepiion Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
“ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 8S« 
6d post free 3s 


i 





GIRLS. 





CLERGY 











concerning the most suitable establishments 
their requirements (kind of school, 


Publishers of hools in existence ; 





Authors, 
R ONALD MASSEY, _ 
v 


Good Stories, & required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kn ghtrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Adve ortisement writing gand public ity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time Write for particulars 
! free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE 1 Montagu St., London, W.C, 


Type turiting, Xr. 
LITERARY 








AGENT. 








course : How 
reai training, 


4 AR N ~ Money by Your Pen. L nique postal 
i. to write, what to write about, where to sell Expert guidance 
Illustrated booklet free.— Regent Institut (Dept. | 85), 13 Victoria Street, 3.W 


i SS. TYPE WRI TE N with accuracy 'y and desp atch at 10d. 
1,000 words ; rbon copies 3d 1 1004 itions » plieat 
4 ‘Frewia Road, Wan dss ! nm 





MONA STI ARI 


SS. TYPED, Is. 1000 words; carbon copies, 3d. 
a DAVIDSON. Phe Moorgat« rypewriting Company, 134 Moorgate, Et 
i, E “AR N 
4 Postal Lessons 
Guide to Auth ! ship 

















Authorship, Journalism Article cr Story Writing. 
expert tuition Re winended by leading Editor Writ 
on! ton Coll Wf Authorship, 37 (0S) Albemarle st.. W. 1, 


“eae Reading and Revision of Msx., by 


" YPE WRIT! NG, 


x ca ‘adele lite London | \ t Mx=s,. 1 per 1,000 words 


Miss il ! M mks Risborough, buck 


Bes 
1 DARISIA CHOOL « FRIENCH. Conversation and correct 
Seaeanm tion taught by ‘4 FRENCH METHOD App We nes ays, 


chard Street, W.1 





| 5 ( ‘OMMISSION to Schoo! ol priv ate branch for r helping 





e on workin mexion i n hool in Pari pla 
for English girls Bor 125 tt S} 1 is \ . Street, ¢ t Garder Wt 
ea y ah — ‘ 
Wotels, Wndre os, &c. 
¥ BOURNEMOL TH HYDRO: residents enjoy Hotel 
A Comiorts with the advantag i Jseaut 1 position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, M sseur, Mas seus Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341. a ae 


> EFORNED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, utd, 


_?.RE R.H.A Ltd . St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W 1. 





The a 1 St. George’s Square, 8.W.1 Room and breakiast, 5s. 6d. 
aday. Other meals by arrangement. be irooms « 4s. a day 


W HER LE TO. BTA Ts IN LONDON. 











(vac RCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, H — 
Head-Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), 


£25 8, 10d, per term,—Ali applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRL TARY. 


Residential Club for 
prospectus, 


re HE WARWICK CLUB, LID., 
ladies (married quarters lerms moderate. - Nrite for 
SECRETARY, 21 St. George's Square, 8.W.1 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[November 22, 1994 








Cours, &c. 


PLENDOURBS THE ORIENT 
woOoRLD 


TOUR 
with 
N. 8S. BISHOP, F-.R.G.S. 
China (a month) : 


600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang. 
Japan (a month): Malay, Java, Korea, cr Hawaii, U.S.A, 
January 2nd, INDIA, BU RMA, CEYLON 
January 24th. EGYPT, PAL ESTIN K, SY R! A. 





S “ 
January 


2nd. Tive mouths, 





Details from N. 8. BIS.OW, Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, §.E. 19 
IR HENRY LUNN, LTD, 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, 


SWISS WINTER HOTELS, 











HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Vol. 112—Musie 


Vol. 113—Wales 


By SIR HENRY HADOW, 2 6 net By W. WATKIN. -DAVIES 
—/_ 


C.B.E. 
Write for complets 





F.R.Hist.S, 
Volumes now published, 


M.A., 


list of 113 











ag eer3 sare ——————————— 
THE COTTAGE BY THE concn 


with ‘thy 


A book 
and unk TS teal the y viv 
< id 











a thrilling tale fy o 











—————— 


animal {ek 
with the auth 








— . mallet By O. A. MERRITT 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. _ HAWKES. A book for those with ination, 
, " —_— R Z ae With Frontispiece courage to |: wus gh and the courage to « 
Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. in colours. for those who love life 
7s. 6d. net. past echoing into the busy pres¢ 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS | —— 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be fount on paze 800, = onene GOD’S' INF IDE L 
FREEMAN A beautiful love story, 
e qs. 6d. net. action and interest and through it all a straip of 
Mliscellaneons. ; mysticism, 
1 ARSON'S PURE PAINT. Ry FRANK | : preg sn.; 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. WORTHINGTON, | ial _—, <n, Te ONE 
Specially manufactured for the fincst exterior and interior decoration, C.B. z.. a roe. S., eo Pes eo Ag ne a irican 
. rus and particulars write— 2.8. dad is m( 
fa ey VALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 7s. 6d. net. thumbnail sketches and drawings, 
— - - Ready at the end of the || Young and old will succumb to its charm ani 
[ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms;, month. |} humour. 
j Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic =“ original work 
from £2 28, Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 57 lortimer Street | : "SICAL 
London, W. 1. y : By KARL FROBEL. | METAPHYSICAI 





YHEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. 
BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-tamed for comtort 
Patterns and prices tree,— Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 


A 


and wearing qualities, 
Scotland, 


REAL SAVING.— WE 





TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c,, guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDUON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Vhone: (lissoli 4777. New clothes also made. 





RYIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 


returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & C©O,, 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


Estd, 1850. 





0 ented HES eradicated by “ Blattis,” a scientific remedy 

invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins, 
Is. 6d., 2s. Sd, 5s.. post free from sole makers, HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
moore * Road. ‘She field, or Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, BOOT’S Branches. 











The teaching of 
Karl Marx 


For a proper appreciation of this as 
applied to present day conditions you 
should read 


KARL MARX 
VALUE 


By J. W. SCOTT, D.Phil. 


rt Y, NIVERSITY COLL or 
SOUTH WAL NU MUNN PilSUIRI 


Demy Svo, Cloth, Price 3s, 6d. net. 


kinds 


the 


“Few of exposition are more useful in these 
statement of economic truth in language 
‘stood by all. . We must give a 


to Dr. J. W. 


understood by 


times than 
which can be und 
treatise . . . 


Spectator. 


particular welcome Scott's 


because it can be everyone,” 





Published by 


A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 


GROUNDS oF 
THE SCIENCE OF NATURE 


romson, F.R« 











arguments put forward by those why 


6s. net. | ms : 
With a preface by J. Arthur 
| IS GOD LIMITED? 
mA 9 || Deals with 
: 6s ~ net e would have us worship a finite 
Se ate 


rather than a 
intinite God. 














By SIR WILLIAM 
ORPEN, R.A. 
With many new repro- 
ductions of his paintings | 
and drawings. 
12s. 6d. net. Edition de 
Luxe, 100 copies, numbered | 
and signed, £1 Ils. 6d. | 


| 





@ @ 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, { Sa) 


STORIES OF OLD IRELAND AND 


MYSELF 
The artist tells his readers in witty 
fashion about Lreland as he knew her, in hay 
days before black tragedy stilled her laught 





COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. \_4 


PUBLISHERS OF THE HOME U NIV ERSITY LIBRARY, 


Late 


st List On Application, 


and arresting 











Vth Ed 


HOW IT CAN |! 


COL( 


Author of “| 
“THE HAIR ANI 
Contents: On Hand an 

Washing, Brushing 
Hair-follicles from 
of air-wastage an 


applied Scalp Mas 


5 HAR 


(Desk 37), 117 St. GE 


By Prof. 


"RIC 


ition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 


JUR OF THE HAIR. 
HARLEY PARKER, 

ACID AND THE HAIR,” 

) THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete 
1 Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
and Combing the Hair How to Free the 
Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
1 Discoloration. Some simple rules for sell 
post free from 


LEY PARKER LTD. 
ORGF’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1. 


ge, Ste. od, 














Phone Victoria 2215. 
=aae ante serene ToT 
“ \ Book of Treasure hunting, the quest of Opals, by an adventuret 
in wild and wordertul places, who has the eift of self-exy 


which ts so 


\ I ! Ww of the Re y 

intere to men of scien 

* The book has ven 
wr by the hand 





THOS. MURBY & cO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C C “4, 


seldom vouchsafe: s ki 


OPAL 


THE GEM OF TH! 
NEVER NEVER 
By T. C. WOLLASTON. 
al Society writes I 1 
"hina gre: A J should 
Lb. Osnoi nm the 


. .10/6 net. 











‘ ‘ATALOGL LD of 


FOREIGN BOOKS (me 


ii Books in new con 
application. Old and New FP 
in Engtich, French, German, 
toad, Willesden Green, Lon 
arrangement, 


of Engli 


F Miscel 


and Dutch.—J, 


cellaneous, “ero “SEC 1ONI 
tly French). Post free on application. Als 
dition at considerably reduced prices. Post 
eign Books supplied at re 
A. NEU 
Business by 


Ys. Bookseller 
post only, ¢Xce)* 


don, N.W. 2. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS © CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


bis SINCERITE 


el By MORTIMER DURAND 


———s 

ee Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MMON 

With t) 
A book , eo . ’ — 

the viy SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS : 

* Mr. Durand is to be congratulated, not only on the genuine surprise he keeps up his sleeve, but also on the bright and 

—=—_— engaging manner in which his vividly differentiated house-party prepare the way for it.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 

“A delight ul extravaganza ... we have here charm, humour and a sense of character, ..,. It is difficult to lay down until 

le full of the last page has been turned.”—Daily Teiegraph. 




















@ 





+ Strain of “The mystery is quite exceptionally first rate, and makes * Sincérité’ the best novel of intrigue and murder since ‘Trent's Last 
Case.” "—Laily Nex 
—=—= “Mr. Durand has devised a great jest, which | commend to those who find amusement in being bamboozled.”—Pwu 
iE “Mr, Durand is not only a born story-teller, in the Arab camp-fire way, but knows how to m vake his puppets live. The book is 
al 4) niginal both in plot and in treatment, has flashes of a pretty but rather sardonic humour, and is altogether very much one to read. 
mal {o}j orig P y _ 
author = ; 
*Sincérité* is a book that must be read to the very last line... . If merit be the passport to popular success, then it behoves the 
arm and first edition collectors to lose not an hour in purchasing their copies of * Sincérité.’ "—New Cambridge, 
—. 


3 OF TALES OF OLD FRANCE SKI-RUNNING 

RE By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 16 Full-page Illustrations By DAME KATHARINE FURSE, G.B.E. 

P.R.CS by H. J. Ford and a Frontispiece in colours. With 4 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
——— Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AIR POWER AND WAR RIGHTS 
we sin | | REFORMATORY REFORM By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “ War Rights on Land ” 


By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. and “Aircraft in War.” 


— Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE UNIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, CV. 
arresting By ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
ables. B.Sc., F.S.A. THIRD EDITION, with a New Preface by the Author. 


In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 25s. net. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


gy, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. _ 
rD 
~\ 























NJUST PUBLISHED OE AT ae 


eal eat ke cat eet ae ae LIBRARY of PSYCHOLOGY 
Remarkable New Book by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. : Latest Volumes 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO : The Principles of beg oa Cae tk By 


eer 
<a 
; m ~ aoyrgpees DS, Lecturer at M agdalene ( idge. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES | iii iceot puta iste, iirc 
v sions which bear  Grectly « ipon the present « litiou « 


OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. Post free 6/9. 


CU 


art, and religion. 


With an Introductory Appreciation by Mr. 


vA 
o 
UL 


The Philosophy of “As If.” ny naxs vaiiixcer. 
























Richard King, the Famous Critic of the Tatler. ; . ©The most important contri aan whical 
In these twenty-four b t stud the author of Wise =| lit rature in a quarter of a centur ro : 
Wedlock and The Realities « Marricge breaks new ground, dis- 3 
. playing a subtle insight, a mellow wisdom, a genuine sympathy 
ete. and a profound knowlelge of the human heart, which will The Growth of the Mind: AN INTRODUCTION 
On fascina and enlighten rmaultitudes of readers, who in these to CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By PROFESSOR K. KOFIFKA. 
the living pages will find the sol r own penenertin : - s OR FP ie ee aaa! re 
Every kind of matri 1ial—and e-matrimonial—problem 15/- net. An important contribution to educational ology, 
that | ts m wid I with a master’s ha and, and the first sketch in English of the important theory of 
in the abstra yt lion; and every one ¢ 6 Corssetes inentatn ” 
th om bas floods of illu i wn upon it by a writer who : Structural Psychology. 
has the inestimal ad are I Be ale’s unique experience — ‘ 
as “ guide, phil end” umerable bewildered 3 . ” 
A. oa cenlieees oplier a eee ee The Nature of Intelligence : A BIOLOGICAL 
IT INET y y : NI y PROEESSOR 
— Mr. Richard King, of the Tatler, says of this INTI RPRETATION OF MIND. by I ROI ESSOR L. L. 
———o book: “ Most of its many readers will live to be THURSTONE. 10/6 net. ‘“ His book is of the first impor- 
| ererlastingly grateful to the author for having tance. All who make use of mental tests will do well to come 
set ain sissies . . C , to terms with his theory.”—Times Literary Supplem 
on, ene LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES” 3s 
ssentially ** The Book you will read till you know it by heart.” M di e M ° d R lj ° 
° a“ ? -_ , nv 
nd Cheque or P.O. for 6/9, and this remarkable volume will e 1cine, asic, an e€ igion. _ By. W. H. R, 
| reach you by return ‘mail. : RIVERS, F.R.S. Preface by PROFESSOR G. ELLioT 
: peALe’ $ otl ‘ine REALITIES OF MARRIAGE trentize on SMITH. 10/6 net. “ One long array of fascinating illustration, 
} rth Control) and the can _ also be neil riper So said \ Miatare 
| obtained at 6/9 exch, post free, or the three volumes for 18/- ~ eee or — aa eptional value to medicin and history 
| alike.’—Northern Review. 
| HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 3 om a 
| mull 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4.|}iiiilii= Individual Psyc ology $ ITS THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By ALFRED ADLER. 18/- net. “ The } of one 
| a of “ more angers unt schisms from the Freu 
et. | , ; : a valuable contribution to psychology.”—Discover). 
— oe 00KS WANTED.- —Petronius, illustrated by Lindsay; Ranks oe en a aus 
[, AND of British Society Juvenile Book, with 24 coloured plates, about 1805 ; Moore Full Prospectus on Application 
Lit rature at Nurse pamphlet 1883 : Scott Cathedral Builders ; Stevenson, Edin- 
Bo * . Hewlett, Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Desperate Remedies, old 
: u : , 1871: Burton's Ii Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1569 ; 
orn Martin 1 “a rr, a Trag redy, 1879; Gissing wes ks in the Dawn, 3 vols., 13880; Chap KEGAN PAUL 
“e ' Wild Spain; Under Greenwood Tree, 2 vols., 1872 ; Westall and Owen, River 
= Thames, 1828; Roadster’s Album, 1845 ; ~ Masedi ki, Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833; George Moore, Pagan Poems, 1851; Omar Khayyam, Broadway House, Carter Lane, London 








1559 and 1862 editions; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols Tweedie Arabian Horse, 1894,— 
EL. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER of 
“THE STUDIO” 1924-1925 


THE NEW 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
IN FRANCE 


24 PLATES IN COLOURS AND NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN MONOTONE. COM- 
MENTARY BY LEON PICHON, A MASTER- 
PRINTER OF WIDE REPUTE AND A CON- 
TRIBUTOR OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO 
THE RENAISSANCE IN FRENCH BOOK- 
PRODUCTION. 





PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 
WRAPPERS, 7 /6; CLOTH, 10/6 NET. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. Postage 9d. extra. 


MODERN 
MASTERS OF 
ETCHING 


A NEW SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS, 
EACH CONTAINING TWELVE LARGE 
PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF REPRESENTATIVE PLATES AND 
A FOREWORD BY MALCOLM (C. 
SALAMAN. SIZE: ROYAL QUARTO, 
10 « 12%. PLATES ABOUT 7 « 9; 
BOUND IN PAPER BOARDS. 


5 /= ver. 


POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA. 


FRANK JAMES 
BRANGWYN, McBEY 


Ready about 
R.A, (Ready November 27.) a = 5.) 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
OFFICES OF 


“THE STUDIO,” 
44 LEICESTER SQUARE,W.C.2 








| 





| METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. _ 


| Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Write to Messrs. Methuen for their Illu 
Announcement List. 





P. G. WODEHOUSE’S _ 
Latest Rollick 


BILL THE CONQUEROR 


7s. 6d. net. Now Ready, 


Messrs. Methuen’s Gther Antidotes to 
November Fog 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 








By A. A. MILNE.  IMlustrated by FE. H. Suepagp 
7s. 6d. net. 

FANCY NOW 
By “EVOE” (FE. V. Knox). Illustrated by Grore 
Morrow. 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF ACROSTICS 
By RONALD A. KNOX. 4s. net. 
lather Knox at his most ingenious. 





General Literature 


THE DECLINE OF ANTWERP UNDER | 
| PHILIP OF SPAIN 


By JERVIS WEGG. Illustrated. 
A study of Spanish misrule in Belgium. 


POETIC DICTION: A Study of 18th 
Century Verse. 
By THOMAS QUAYLE, D.Litt, M.A. 7s. 64. net | 


An anzlysis of the conventions of Pope and his 


WATER-FOLK AT THE ZOO: 
A Book of the Aquarium. By GLADYS DAVIDSON 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Friendly talks with finny folk. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


By J. H. WADE. 

Guides.) 

A guide to England’s chief “ 
HEAL THE SICK 


By JAMES MOORE HICKSON. 
A message of comfort and hope to all sufferers. 


25s. net. 


h 1 | 
scho ! 


Illustrated. 6s. net. (The Littl 


poems in stone.” 


7s. 61. net. 
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4 THE STREAM OF 

: INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

, flows largely through books. No doubt 

> it arises in the mind of certain individuals, t 

2 but the opportunity of gaining access to such 

4 circles is very limited, and if the stimulus 

‘@ = of new ideas is to be received at all, it 
must be obtained largely through books. 

§ This is where we can help you so much. We are 

\p) in touch with what is being written and said by 4 

>) the master spirits of the age, and can point you 

$ quickly to their works. 

Q Send for copy of Monthly List of Books 








J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majestyt 















he Kinz 








Orr TEETH AND OUR HEALTH, by H. UREN OLVER 


L.D.8., R.C.S. “Mr. Olver’s very sensible book.’ oa f bas 


post free,—T. MURBY and coO., 1 Fleet-lane, E.C, 4, or a 200 
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ne A selection from . 
1 X Messrs FHlutchinson & Co's new books #N 


“on pub'i-hed: aa impcr-ant autobi graphy Ready shortly.—lLady P: ege.’s memoirs co tinned 
ANNALS ‘% ACTIVE LIFE IN MY TOWER 


by Gzn the Rt Hon Sir 6 Wa Iburga L 
) ady Paget 
Nevil Macready *8E&8* | Author of © Embassies of Other if ge ed.) 














IR 

















eady, 
——' Morning Post ‘‘’! he author has led an active life, | of which the Morniiig Post said ** the romantic charm 
and he has given us an active book . . . always of a world that has passed away lingers, like the 
vivid and vivacious ” -" | odour of lavender, even about the pages that were 
Yorkshire Post ‘One of the most satisfying books written in later years and the Evening Stand wd 
— of memoirs that has come our wav he has lived good stories abound in these wittily written, 
tke ¢ pe ms mal ar bie lik ‘ Bh co « BE BSS vel thoroughly informative volumes, with much shrewd 
capes Figgas nity philosophy . . . whatever may be said for or against 
Daily Mavl He has written one of the most | the Victoria. era, Lady Paget’s work will surely 
a * . « fda, renee as » ul 7 
a remarkable books of memoirs that have appeared | refute the prevailing charge that it was dull ’ 
since the Wi ar (2 vols tlius 42/-) : : (2 vols illus 42/-) 
Cen Sir John Natural History of 
—|}) ,  COWANS i%6: BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
‘ . hy _ ‘nai M.B.0.U. 
Maj. Chapman-Huston & Maj. Owen-Rutter by FE. W. Frehawk F-E.S. 


With a preface by Lord Rothschild 


General Sir John Cowans has been aptly described 

as the greatest Quartermaster since Moses. His A magnificent work with 6) colour and -} black-and- 
work in that highly important post and as member white plates showing every phase of the life-cycle 
of the Army Council from 1912-1919 was invaluable. | of all our 68 British Butterflies : as regards the letter- 
He was the only member of the Army Council who | press also the book is unique in being the only 
served throughout the war. His love of life and of | work in any language containing a complete and 
sport, his warm comradeship and unfailing helpful- authoritatively accurate account of the lite history 

















et. ° A 
ee ness gained him many friendships and brought him of all these geneva. It is hardly necessary to say = 
into contact with the most notable people of his time that every nature lover should possess himself of == 
(: vols illus 42/-) ' these two hi indsome volumes 63 
SON eae 


With LAWRENCE in ARABIA(.::") rea ») MEMOIRS of of | EB 
Lowell Thomas Maj. “ po Hazh McCalmont *¢8 


The famous exploits of Colonel Lawrence, ‘the | The story of a soldier’s life. From Eton, Sir Hugh 
uncrow! ied King of Arabia,’ will be read with eager passed into the army and saw much service in many 
interest by all who appreciate the importance of parts of the world—in Canada, in Egypt, in India, 
his services to the Fimpire. This thrilling story in South Africa: there are vivid pen pictures of 
ot the Kast is not only a splendid record of critical | the Boer War and the fall of Khartoum. ‘The book 
years, but also a permanent chronicle of British has an added interest in that the author is not only a 
plc ‘k an d enterprise (illus 21 soldier but an artist and a mt isician 


The ROMANCE of EMPIRE | No writer of to-day wields Sir Philip Gibbs 


a more grap hic pen thi in Sir Philij Gibbs, nor understé inds more than he the ide ul of Empire. = 


ND 








ASMODEUS or the Devil on Two Sticks tim-:) — Miustrctea Kiity Shannon 


(Just publishes 1) 








Le Sage’s world-famous satire and delic: itely illus trat ted in colour and in black and white 


Vol IV of the FARINGTON DIARY (=: oy Joseph Farington «. »» James Greig 


In this, the fourth volume, we meet Sasaleh: Wore swor th. 1 Bi urke, ‘Turner ¢ ind other eminent men of history 











SOME REMINISCENCES —s__—isiitwss Sir Lionel Phillips, Bt. 


‘The ‘great mon’ of South Africa were then young. It is a div Vile picture that Sir Lionel has given 


15 of the sir exist ence in this rugge 1 community. nes -Daily Tel Sn ees 


THE POPE (tle ; ? A pe ysond erate at the V: atican, ‘the STS is particularly Jean Totals 


qualified to w rite on the P: ypacy 





HOA sedi iii def SHUHEIE: (HESTER | 








DAYS OF A KNIGHT (16 its 24 Sir Charies Payton (‘‘Sarcelle”’) = 
Describes the brilliant and remarkable career in California, Moroce>, Italy and France of this well-known = = 
literary sportsman a (reac dy shorily ') : 


TEN YEARS AFTER "6 eb ny The: Aruietice Day ‘Seeks so agaryers y discussed Sir Philip Gibbs 


A call to. the Englishni: n, wheresoever they be, as great and far-sounding as Kipling’s “* Recessional ’ 


BEAU BRUMMELL (ites axl: owis Melville 
Prince of Fops and the greatest dandy of all times, Beau Brummell, the friend of Royalty and darling of 
the ladies of the Court, knew the art of “ leg-pulling ’’ to a degree 


ELEONORA DUSE, the story of her Life «=» Jeanne Bordeaux 


ee The first book to appear in English on the famous Italian tragedienne 


Ae: el London HUTCHINSON & Co Paternoster Rowiii 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


OME AUTHORS. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 
S A collection of literary essays. Among the authors 

discussed are Boccaccio, William Blake and John 
Dryden. 15s. net. 


HE ENGLISH SECRET. By BASIL DE 
SELINCOURT. Essays collected from The 

Times Literary Supplement, of which Punch says: 

“T have thoroughly enjoyed the whole book.” 10s. 6d. net. 


DRINKWATER. Five sketches of rustic life that 

have appeared in the Sphere and the Yale Review: 
here erabellished with five engravings on wood by Paul 
Nash. 6s. 6d. net. 


HE CHRIST OF THE NEW TEST.A- 
MENT. By PAUL ELMER MORE. Being 


Vol. III. of his series “ The Greek Tradition from 
the Death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon.” 
Witiiam Lyon Puetps says in Scribner's Magazine: 
“Paul More is one of the most learned men in the world, 
Yet this book is written so that any intelligent person, 
whether scholarly or not, will read it with enjoyment.” 
13s, 6d. net, 


C OTSWOLD CHARACTERS. By JOHN 


ELIGION SINCE THE REFORMA- 
TION. By LEIGHTON PULLAN. — The 
Bampton Lectures for 1922. A frank examination 

of religion from 1521 to the present day. 12s. 6d. net. 


HI. EMPIRE AT WAR. — Edited for the 
Roy ol Colonial Institute by Sir CHARLES 


LUCAS. Vol. II. In this volume account is given 


HREE MEASURES OF MEAL. By 
FRA “VIAL. A Study in Religion. 10s. 6d. net. 


of the part played by the contingents of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific Islands, 21s. net. 


HE CONSTITUTION Or THE 
UNITED STATES. Yesterday, ‘To-day—and 


‘To-morrow? By JAMES L. BECK. “ The reader 
is invited to consider how the Constitution was made, what 
its essential meaning is, and how it has been and is being 
marred in the mad spirit of innovation of this hectic age.” 
12s. 6c. net. 


A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC. By CECIL GRAY. The frank 


statement of a well-informed musician, supported 
by originality of outlook, learning, and an admirable prose 
style. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hike MARGIN OF MUSIC. By EDWIN 
EVANS. ‘The point of view expressed in this book 


(the latest volume in the Oxford Musical Fssays 
series) is that of the musician whose knowledge is not 
academic and whose experience is that of the world rather 
than the schools. 3s. 6d, net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


THE TREASURE HOUSE OF 
BELGIUM: Her Land and People, her 


Art and Literature. 
by EMILE CAMMAERTS. With 24 illustrations, 
Super-roval 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE KELMSCOTT PRESS 
By H. HALLIDAY SPARLING. _ Illustrated, 
Svo. 18s. net. 
% The book also includes a reprint of Mr. S. ¢. 
Cockerell’s account of the Kelmscott Press, a catalogue 
of the books printed thereat, and Morris’s account of its 
founding. 


A LAST SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal  16mo. 
7s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition. Feap, 
4to. 25s. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


MODERN LYRICS. 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 
The Daily News: “An interesting choice, and the 
book reflects the taste of a fine and poetic mind.” 

















15th Thousand. 


THE OLD LADIES. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


IN THE LAND OF YOUTH. 


By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With coloured and other 
Illustrations by ArTHUR RackHaM. New = and 
Cheaper Impression. Medium 8vo. 10s. net. 











Second [dition. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Svo. 30s. net. 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Scotsman: “ Mr. tliees is to be congratulated on 
having contrived to touch on so many urg ent questions 
in the brief compass of his four lectures, and on being 
throughout so st nial ive of thought.’ 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, formerly Professor 
of Economics, Dacca College, and Reader in Indian 
Finance, University of Calcutta. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Times: An important addition to economic 
literature. Mr. Shirras is to be congratulated 
upon a \i ilu: ib le and lucid piece of economic exposit tion, 
for in its 700 pages every phase of pul lic finance is dealt 
with . . . it is well and clearly written.” 











Stirth Edition. 
THE ABC OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 
A Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE. Sirth 
Edition. Revised, with additions, by NORMAN 
CRUMP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Lhird Edition. 
COMMUNITY. 
\ Sociological Study. Being an Attempt to set 
out the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social 
Life By R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. Third 


Edition. Svo. 1s. net. 


— 





FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor 
ot Philosophy in Haverford College. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 











M: ACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C. 2 
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Cassell’s 
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Contemporary Personalities 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.C., D.L., O.C.L., BEL 
“A great achievement . . . he has been singularly 


successful in a sustained struggle for impartiality.” ‘—Morning 
Post. “ There is throughout the book the unity of a strong and 
fascinating personality.” "Sunday Times. “A very remark- 


able book. It has the virtue of care and honesty, and specially 
the virtue of compression.”—Evening Standard. Illustrated 
with 30 Cartoons by Matt, and two half-tone Portraits. 21s. net. 


e 
Tidemarks 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
Some Records of a Journey to the Beaches of the 
Moluccas and the Forest of Malaya in 1923. 
“Penetrated by a deep reverence for the wonder and majesty 
of the earth, lit by a quaint, sardonic humour, relieved by short 
stories designed to give special relief to some grim or paradoxical 
feature of ‘life in the East, this diary of travel never loses its 
zest. The eye of its writer is sensitively alert, and his prose is 
a pattern of strength and felicity."—Times. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 

An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, 

startling in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With 

16 half-tone Plates. 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“Frankly indiscreet. . .. So entertaining a volume dealing 
with the later Victorian period has not been published since 
Lady Cardigan’s * Recollections’ appeared."—Daily Express. 
With half-tone Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F-R.Met.S. 


With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with 
the stars, even without the aid of a telescope. With 8 half- 
tone Plates and 22 Charts. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elsie and the Child and other Stories 


A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps.” (35th thousand.) 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
“The readers of * Ri iceyman ne * are sure to want more about 
Elsie."— Times. *The title st ry is human, disconcerting, 
irresistible. Each of them, alan has its own flavour.” 
—Westminster Gazctic. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Men of the Sea 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 

The adventures, tragic, humoursome, and often perilous, that 

befell a bachelor of “ romantic inclinations” and his fellow- 

travellers in southern seas—a topic that reveals the author's 

delightful versatility and inspires a fine story. 

Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pimpernel and Rosemary 


BARONESS ORCZY 


The exciting adventures cf a modern “ Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


“Told in a most masterly manner.”"—Daily Graphic. 
Second Impression. 7s. Gd. net. 


Suvia John 
WARWICK DEEPING 


A powerful story of vengeance sought and a tragedy averted 
in this popular author's most successful manner. “ Cleverly 
related."—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Closed Wall 
L. W. VEDRENNE 


A powerful and arresting study by a new writer of the funda- 
mental changes wrought by the war in our lives and outlook. 
” im qui ite remarkable first novel."—Daily Graphic. “A 
sincere piece of work."—7Jimes Litcrary Supplement. 


. 6d. net. 


Tangled Evidense 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


*Taneled Evidence’ is certainly one of the most ing genious 
and thrilling detective stories that I have ever read.”— Sir 


Arthur Conan Doyle. 7s. 6d. nel. 
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MEN 


in every land should own 


“THE GRANTA” 


AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS 
1889—1914 


A selection of the work of Cambridge 

Writers, many now famous men, who in 

their undergraduate days wrote prose 
and verse. 


Edited with a long introduction by 
F. A. RICE, and with a preface by 
A. A. MILNE 


Manchester Guardian: “Few books have given one 
more genuine pleasure than ag ...+ Though, doubt- 
less, hundreds of old Cambridge men will treasure Mr. 
ktice’s book, it will appeal to a much wider circle. 

Mr. Rice has used his own judgment, and has done it 
well, The book is just what it purports to be... and 
it has a permanent interest. 


Observer: “An exceedingly handsome volume... 
Mr. Rice has done his work of selection admirably. 


Many illustrations 
31/6 net 
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APPLETON BOOKS. 





HUMAN ORIGINS. G. G. MacCURDY, Ph.D. 


This work of true scientific interest, written in a fascinating 
style, deals with the four great periods of prehistoric times— 


the old Stone Age, the new Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
the Iron Age—and forms a history of human development in 
all its aspects to the beginning of recorded history. Illus- 
trated with more than four hundred pictures from authentic 
sources. 2 volumes 42/- 





Illustrated prospectus sent on application. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO 

RELIGION. SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 
If we accept the truths of science must we give up the faiths 
of religion? ‘This book sweeps aside all half-way attempts 
at reconciliation and substitutes a treatment of the subject 
that is absolutely authoritative. 12/6 


RELIGION AND THE MIND OF TO-DAY. 
J. A. LEIGHTON. 
An examination of the problems which confront the thought- 
ful man conscious of the conflict between the spirit of scientific 
inquiry and that of religious faith. 10/6 


SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS. N. LEROY SIMS. 


A study ba social development and evolution from a new 








and invigorating angle. 12/6 
YOUR HEART AND HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF IT. R. H. BABCOCK, M.D. 


A distinguished heart specialist gives information and 
instruction as to the care of the heart for the general reader. 


5/- 
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“ORLANDO FURIOSO” 
AND ITS PREDECESSOR 


By the Rev E. W. EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A History of 
PERSIAN LITERATURE 
in Modern ‘Times 


A.D. 1500—1924. 
By Professor E. G. BROWNE, M.A., F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 35s net. 
“The most valuable of his many contributions to the 
history of Persia." —The Times Literary Supplement. 


Calendar of 
EARLY MAYOR'S 
COURT ROLLS 


Preserved among the Archives of the Corporation of the 
City of London at the Guildhall, A.p. 1298—1307. 


Edited by A. H. THOMAS, M.A. 


Printed by order of the Corporation under the direction of 
the Library Committee. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


The Cambridge 
HISTORICAL JOURNAL 


No, 2. Now ready. 6s net. 


Editorial Committee: E. A. Bentans, M.A., Z. N. Brooke, 
M.A., J. H. Ciapam, Litt.D., Professor J. HOLLAND Roser, 
Litt.D., and H. W. V. Tempertey, M.A, (Hon. Editor). 


The LATER 
NON-JURORS 


By HENRY BROXAP, M.A. 
an Account of the BRETT MSS _ and 
SCOTTISH PAPERS by Canon S. L. Ollard. 
With 2 facsimile plates. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


The BIBLE TO-DAY and 
TO-MORROW 


A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridg 
on Sunday, the 10th August, 1924. 
By the Rev A, E. BROOKE, D.D. 
Local Lectures, Summer Meeting, 
1924, 


The WORD OF LALLA the 
PROPHETESS 


Being the sayings of Lal Ded or Lal Diddi of Kashmir 
(Granny Lal) 
Verse from the 
Lal-Wakhi, and 
Annotated by Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt 
Demy 8vo. 16s net, 


The 


Volume I. 


With The 


Svo. Is net. 


Crowa 


Done into English Lalla-Vakyani or 


TRADE ROUTES 
and COMMERCE of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A, 


Crown 8vo. 


An 


12s 6d net. 





account of the economic resources of the Roman 


Empire during the first two centuries of its existence, and 
of the various routes—old and new—by which the products 
of the different provinces were conveyed and interchanged, 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS 


By Maj.-Gen. R. I. MAHON, C.B., C.S.1. 


Demy 8vo. 


A study of the Lennox Narrative in the University Library, 
Cambridge, including the text of the Narrative, with some 
reflections on Mary Queen of Scots, her character, her 
environment in France and her marriage negotiations, 
This volume supplements the author’s recent book, 
The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots (5s net). 


The PURPOSE of EDUCATION 


An Examination of Educational Problems in the Light 


10s 6d net. 


of recent Scientific Research. 


New cheap edition, revised and enlarged. 


By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 


Crown 8vo 


. 48 net. 











In this edition a new chapter has been added dealing 


specifically with psychological 


inversion, 


The UNIVERSITY of 
CHICAGO PRESS Publications 


Recently published :— 


THE ELECTRON. 


and the Determination of some of its properties. 
. With 


MILLIKAN. edition 


9s 6d net. 


Second 


EPOCHS IN BUDDHIST 


The Haskell Lectures, 1921. 


K. J. SAUNDERS. 
12 pilates. 8vo. 16s 6d net. 


ORIENTAL FORERUNNERS OF BYZAN- 
J. H. BREASTED. 
Century Wall Paintings from the Fortress of Dura on the 
Oriental 
With 23 plates, 4 of which are in colour, 


TINE PAINTING. By 
Middle 
Volume I. 
58 text-figures, and 2 
back. 22s net. 


Euphrates. 


maps. 


GENERAL CYTOLOGY. 


and Function for 
Medicine. Edited by E. V. 
original studies by various 
Royal 8yvo. 41s 6d net. 


Structure 


42 


| 
Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge University Press. | 
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Institute 


4to. 


Students of 
COWDRY. 
authors, 


Paper boards, | 


A Textbook of Cellular 


Illustrated. 


Its Isolation and Measurement 


By R. A. 


i2mo, 


figures. 
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